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N His fifth Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, President Hen- 
ry Chauncey deals at some length with 
the topic of “Education and Modern 
Technology.” He sees major changes 
in the role of the teacher if technologi- 
cal advances and possibilities in tele- 
vision and other audio-visual methods 
are properly utilized. Since technologi- 
cal as well as theoretical advances are 
resisted in almost every field, from 
glass-blowing to clinical psychology, 
there is no reason to expect that Mr. 
Chauncey’s ideas will be accepted 
eagerly by teachers. These ideas are, 
however, sufficiently provocative to 
warrant repeating here. 
Even more important than the need for 
“exemplar” programs that will serve to 
show the kind of contribution that educa- 


tional television can make to education, is 
the need for advance planning concerning 
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the over-all role of educational television in 
education. The question of the optional role 
for educational television is still very much 
a matter for study and experimentation, 
but it is necessary to note that study and 
experimentation, even of the finest scien- 
tific caliber, will not suffice to provide the 
best answers if we do not pose the right 
kinds of questions. To ask only how educa- 
tional television and similar technological 
advances can best supplement present 
educational efforts, is to lose by default all 
those potentialities of the new developments 
which emerge for consideration if we ask 
instead how they may be utilized im their 
fullest possible impact, unfettered by what 
has been done in the past. 

Some suggestions to this effect were made 
in last year’s Annual Report—specifically, 
that sound films, educational television, and 
similar media might be used to relieve the 
classroom teacher of the more routine as- 
pects of the instructional job, freeing her 
to devote primary attention to the work of 
personalizing and individualizing instruc- 
tion. In this connection, I pointed out that 
as the teaching job is presently organized, 
teaching is losing out to other fields in the 
competition for very able people; that at- 
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tempts at more rigorous selection are un- 
realistic, in the face of mounting teacher- 
shortages; and that the teaching job itself 
might be made more challenging, more re- 
munerative, and more attractive to very 
able people by changing it in such a way as 
to make better use of the teacher’s time and 
abilities. 

Of the many responses these suggestions 
evoked, by far the largest proportion indi- 
cated that they had been well received and 
had, in fact, led in a number of quarters to 
constructive consideration of how they 
might best be implemented. A very few, 
however, were of such nature as to make it 
clear that the suggestions had been miscon- 
strued as an attempt to replace the teacher 
with ‘‘mechanical aids,” or to lower the 
teacher’s status and professional responsi- 
bility. 

Since teacher-shortages are even more 
severe this year than last and bid fair to 
become progressively more serious during 
the next several years, I should like to ex- 
amine further the solution to the problem 
that was suggested in last year’s Annual Re- 
port, with particular reference to its implica- 
tions for the ¢eacher’s role. 

The weight of evidence from research 
studies conducted over the past thirty-five 
years indicates beyond any reasonable doubt 
that, for purposes of imparting factual 
knowledge and demonstrating concepts to 
students, suitable instructional films are 
more effective than poor instructors and 
at least as effective as the average instruc- 
tor. The available evidence indicates, too, 
that not only substantive content and the 
intellectual kinds of skills, but also fairly 
complex perceptual-motor skills, can be 
successfully taught by films. Further, the 
findings show that the use of films serves to 
reduce instruction timeconsiderably,and that 
the effectiveness of films is even more pro- 
nounced as an aid to retention than to 
immediate learning. ... 

It would appear, also, that instruction 
by television is equivalent in effectiveness 
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to instruction by sound films, and that any 
claims that can be made for the older medi- 
um will apply about equally well to the 
newer one. Televised instruction is, of 
course, a much more recent subject for re- 
search than instructional films, but to date 
the findings appear very favorable. . . . 

However, it is important to note that 
not all films are necessarily good teaching 
devices. Their effectiveness depends on how 
well their content is related to the particu- 
lar instructional objectives that are in- 
volved, and on how well the manner of 
presentation is suited to the intelligence, 
educational level, and previous training of 
the students. (For example, one of the 
Pennsylvania State College Instructional 
Film Research studies involved the use of a 
sound film to teach Navy trainees how to 
assemble the breechblock of a 40 mm. anti- 
aircraft gun. With the film originally avail- 
able for this purpose, only some 40 per cent 
of the trainees were able to assemble the 
breechblock after seeing the film; with the 
film finally developed after considerable 
experimentation, 98 per cent of a similar 
group of Navy trainees were able to assem- 
ble the breechblock after seeing the film.) 
This does not vitiate the conclusions con- 
cerning the value of instructional films, and 
similar media, but merely underlines the im- 
portance of insuring that the films or tele- 
vision programs are suited to the particular 
instructional objectives involved and to the 
particular group with whom they are to be 
used. 

Now, to state that students can learn as 
much from suitably prepared sound films or 
televised presentations as they can from 
conventional classroom instruction is not to 
say that instructional films or television 
can be used to do away with the classroom 
teacher. This would follow only if it were 
true that the teacher’s sole function, or sole 
important function, was that of imparting 
factual information and demonstrating con- 
cepts. And that is by no means true—al- 
though the burden with which the teacher is 
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now saddled undoubtedly tends both to ob- 
scure the nature of her real function and to 
prevent her from giving adequate attention 
to it. 

As Learned and Wood state in The Stu- 
dent and His Knowledge (The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1938, p. 68): 

“Much of the information imparted in the 
school or college classroom is, as it were, 
intellectual lumber. Essential to construc- 
tion, it has today become readily available 
for almost any subject in a hundred forms. 
The student is both designer and builder. 
He must procure the lumber, fit it to his 
needs, and incorporate it in the structure. 
The teacher is the consulting architect. He 
extends the builder’s vision through criti- 
cism and example, co-ordinating the struc- 
ture’s functions and parts, and pointing out 
the best models. He has been too long and 
too often mistaken for a purveyor of the 
builder’s supplies.” 

This statement was made fifteen years 
ago, but it seems equally applicable today. 
Confronted with thirty or more students of 
widely varying abilities and interests, the 
elementary classroom teacher does what she 
can to take the more obvious differences 
among the youngsters into account in her 
work with them, but the necessity for carry- 
ing the entire instructional burden forces 
her to be oriented most of the time to the 
group as a whole. The amount of differentia- 
tion she can make in her treatment of the 
highly advanced pupil in any instructional 
area, as contrasted with the poor or mediocre 
one, is sharply limited. 

The same appears to hold—though pos- 
sibly to a lesser extent—at the secondary 
level also. For example, in a publication 
earlier this year (“Some Unresolved Prob- 
lems of Secondary Education,” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3, January, 1953) Chancellor Thomas R. 
McConnell of the University of Buffalo 
discusses limitations of customary class- 
room teaching and recitation procedures, so 
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far as providing adequate differentiation 
and individualization for either the less or 
the more able students is concerned, and 
goes on to point out: 

“By and large, however, teacher-training 
institutions do not give prospective teachers 
practice in this kind of individualized 
structure. In spite of having students read 
textbook chapters on individual differences and 
on individualizing instruction, the stress is 
placed on group teaching.” (Italics mine.) 

But consider what might be done if the 
group teaching aspects of instruction were 
given over to sound films or similar media: 
courses could be planned and prepared by 
committees of outstanding teachers in 
conjunction with audio-visual education 
experts, pretesting their efforts for instruc- 
tional effectiveness and for suitability to 
the group with whom they were to be used. 
There could be more advanced or “enriched” 
treatments for the more able students; less 
advanced or “‘spoon-fed” treatments for the 
less able ones. Workbooks and tests designed 
to correlate optimally with these courses 
could also be prepared by the same com- 
mittees. If all of these were placed at the 
teacher’s disposal, and the record-keeping, 
test-scoring, and similar chores given over 
to a clerical assistant, the teacher’s job 
would become one of planning the best com- 
bination of educational experiences for each 
student and making sure that he was getting 
what he could and should be getting from 
his experiences. She would, in short, function 
as observer, guide, and mentor, in the fullest 
sense of those terms—a role which is now 
buried under a welter of other and less es- 
sential functions. 

If the teacher’s time were utilized ex- 
clusively in personalizing and individualizing 
instruction, it would also (as suggested in 
last year’s Annual Report) be feasible for 
her to oversee and guide the development 
of a much larger group of pupils than at 
present—quite possibly the equivalent of 
three present classroom groups. In other 
words, if the teacher were relieved of both 
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the group teaching aspects of instruction 
and the routine clerical and ‘monitor’ 
chores she must now perform, she would— 
in fact—be freed to function as a “consult- 
ing architect” rather than as a ‘‘purveyor 
of intellectual lumber.” And where she 
now performs the latter function for some 
thirty students, she might be able to serve 
as ‘‘consulting architect” for two or three 
times that number. 

This does not mean that the job would 
be an easy one, or that it could be filled by 
anyone but a person of very high profes- 
sional competence as a teacher, well equipped 
in mastery of subject matter and in the 
specialized techniques required for ob- 
serving, appraising, stimulating, and guid- 
ing the growth of individual students. The 
new type of arrangement proposed would 
not only make it possible for the teacher to 
function during the largest part of her work- 
ing day at a level of skill, ability, and insight 
which she has too little opportunity to 
reach at present, but would demand that 
she function at this level. 


MoreE TECHNOLOGY 


ERIODIC MEETINGS of scholars, pro- 
fessional workers, or members of 

a particular craft can probably be 
traced back to the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, the annual meeting of almost 
every recognizable occupational, pro- 
fessional, or scholarly group is un- 
doubtedly an American contribution. 
These conventions serve a distinctly 
social and recreative function; they 
serve as an employment mart; they 
offer one means by which the more ac- 
tive and mobile individuals become 
known to other members of the field; 
and they also serve as a means of com- 
municating new ideas as well as reviv- 
ing and reformulating old ideas. The 
availability of comfortable quarters, 
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adequate food and other refreshment, 
and random or other processes by 
which two or more members of the 
group may meet for brief or lengthy 
periods of communication undoubted- 
ly serve all the functions enumerated 
in the foregoing. However, in most 
conventions the more formal commu- 
nication of ideas is relegated to a very 
full program of speeches, panel presen- 
tations, and the reading of research 
reports. 

Dissatisfaction with these formal 
programs may be seen in the earnest 
efforts being made by convention com- 
mittees to explore new procedures. 
Perhaps the major problems to which 
these efforts are being directed is the 
lack of depth in the typical conven- 
tion communication process and the 
increasing realization that communi- 
cation of new ideas requires a great 
deal of activity on the part of the 
audience as well as the speaker. 

One of the relatively successful con- 
vention patterns for improving the 
communication of ideas was illustrat- 
ed by the Ninth National Conference 
on Higher Education held in Chicago 
during the first week of March, 1954. 
The program included a number of 
major speeches on topics which were 
considered to be of general interest. In 
addition to this part of the program, 
the conferees were divided into a large 
number of relatively small groups on 
the basis of expressed interest in some 
topic or question. Prior to the conven- 
tion, a tentative program was distrib- 
uted in which a large list of possible 
topics for discussion was presented. 
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Each topic was accompanied by a list 
of major questions posed by a special- 
ist in the field, as well as a suggested 
bibliography. This tentative program 
gave each of the potential conferees 
some basis for determining the topic 
in which he was primarily interested 
and gave him an opportunity to make 
some prior preparation for considera- 
tion of the topic at the convention. 

At the convention, each topic was 
considered by a group to which was 
attached one or more individuals con- 
sidered to be an authority on the sub- 
ject. A chairman and a recording sec- 
retary were also named. The specialist 
on the subject initiated the discussion 
by presenting a brief paper dealing 
with an overview of the problem or 
summarizing the research or other 
materials bearing on the problem. 
Then for the better part of one or two 
days, the topic was considered in some 
detail by the individuals who had 
elected to join the particular group. 
Mimeographed versions of the major 
speeches, the initial presentations of 
the specialists on each topic, and the 
summary of the group’s deliberations 
on each topic were made available to 
all members of the conference before 
the convention was over. 

These procedures were regarded as 
very effective by this writer. They 
enabled members of the conference to 
consider some topic in depth and at 
the same time to become acquainted, 
at least through the printed page, with 
the entire range of activities at the 
convention. Undoubtedly, many vari- 
ations on these procedures could be 
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worked out. At the moment, however, 
the pattern of this convention is sug- 
gestive of a method for increasing the 
continuity and the depth, as well as 
the complexity, of the communication 
process at annual meetings of teachers 
and other groups. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


= INCREASE in international ex- 
change of students and specialists 
is highlighted in the Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Report of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

The Institute, which celebrated its 
thirty-fifth birthday on February 1, 
1954, administered programs for a 
total of 3,981 persons from 81 coun- 
tries during 1953, according to the 
Report. In his Preface Mr. Kenneth 
Holland (the Institute’s president) re- 
marks on the growth of the organiza- 
tion. During its first year of operation, 
seven scholars from Western Europe 
visited the United States. In 1953, 
2,259 foreign students, supported by 
funds from over 175 different sources, 
were brought to this country under 
Institute auspices. A total of 296 for- 
eign specialists came to this country 
and 58 American specialists went 
abroad. Private grants for foreign 
study were awarded to 396 Americans, 
and 972 were recommended for Ful- 
bright scholarships. 

One of the Institute’s new exchange 
programs is the small and highly selec- 
tive program with Spain, the first 
major privately sponsored exchange 
between the U.S. and that country 
since 1939. Already nine Spanish stu- 
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dents have enrolled in U.S. institu- 
tions, and five Americans are studying 
in Spain. The first group of specialists 
to come to this country under the 
new program arrived in the United 
States on January 20. 

With the aim of bringing foreign 
students and visitors into closer and 
more meaningful contact with the 
American community as a whole, the 
Institute’s six regional offices widened 
the scope of their activities during 
1953. In Chicago, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C., staff members 
tried to personalize the Institute and 
its programs to local college officials 
and community leaders, to both 
American and foreign students. 

Reporting on other 1953 develop- 
ments, Mr. Holland lists the initial re- 
search on a Handbook of International 
Study, a basic work to be used by 
prospective candidates for foreign 
study and their advisers. He also an- 
nounces the arrival in the United 
States of the first five recipients of 
scholarships from the Cordell Hull 
Foundation. Under this new program 
to promote understanding between 
our country and Latin America, five 
students from that area are now en- 
joying a year of academic training at 
American universities. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


HIS IS A TIME of conflict over ideas 
and the freedom to express them, 
over institutions and their practices, 
and over basic social theories and poli- 
cies. The conflict is especially severe at 
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the moment ineducation andcenterson 
public versus private education and 
on content and method in education. 
Now more than usual we have need for 
a clear formulation of educational poli- 
cy which sets the problems at a differ- 
ent level and in a different form from 
those of the present controversies, 
which are posed in a form that can 
only create claims and counterclaims. 

One of the stormy petrels which 
sparked the educational controversies 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s was the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The 
monumental Eight-Year Study spon- 
sored by the Association did much to 
arouse thought and alter practice in 
curriculum and testing. Currently, the 
Association is attempting to reformu- 
late a policy for progressive education. 
One proposed statement of policy was 
authored by Harold Rugg, with the 
collaboration of a subcommittee (com- 
posed of Miles E. Cary, Isaac B. Berk- 
son, and John J. Brooks) of the Associ- 
ation’s New York Working Commit- 
tee. Some of the major points in this 
statement, which appears in the No- 
vember, 1953, issue of Progressive Ed- 
ucation, should be of interest to educa- 
tors whether or not they regard them- 
selves as progressives: 


Our new statement of policy is founded, 
therefore, on an appreciation of [the] 
achieved successes of child-centered educa- 
tion. On these we propose to build. But 
we can no longer be content with a child- 
centered program alone. For the educational 
frontier has moved on. Today we must 
undertake two tasks—one psychological, 
the other social. 

We must continue to work on the psycho- 
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logical problem. We still lack a truly unified, 
organic theory of behavior, and, based upon 
it, a program of education for disciplined 
thought and imagination. However, in recent 
years advances have been made. A new and 
documented bio-psychology of behavior is 
now available to us, drawing its concepts 
and principles from the twentieth-century 
disciplines of the human sciences—a new 
physiology at one end of the range, a dy- 
namic social psychology at the other and in 
addition the data from half a dozen schools 
of experimental psychology. Hence, besides 
profiting by our earlier psychological 
achievements we can now utilize the more 
recent findings on the psychological frontier 
and build a program of education on a more 
solidly grounded theory of human behavior, 
development, and learning. 

Nevertheless, the major concern of our 
new statement of position is with the social 
aspects of our task, and to a large extent with 
the higher schools, where much concentra- 
tion of effort is needed. We must learn 
how to use the school, in co-operation with 
all other educative institutions, in furthering 
the building of that life of physical and 
spiritual abundance and democratic behavior 
that is now potentially within the grasp of 
our people. We believe that this can be done, 
but only through the prolonged, universal 
education of young Americans, even to the 
age of twenty; and we believe, moreover, 
that this child-and-youth education must 
then be continued in a lifelong adult study 
of community, national, and world prob- 
lems. ... 


Rugg then discusses the conditions 
and problems which he regards as the 
central imperatives of civilization and 
education today. He continues: 


Not denying that the conflicts and ten- 
sions in our culture may perhaps be warning 
signs of a cultural disintegration, we affirm 
nevertheless that we have, with the help of 
a vastly improved education, the makings 
of a splendid new civilization. We would 
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make the re-integration of individual per- 
sonality and of American culture the dynamic 
goal of our people’s co-operative effort and the 
re-integration of education through the civiliza- 
tion-centered school its chief instrument. This 
is the positive thing for which we can fight. 

Hence, we make the chief theme of our 
new Policy: disciplined intelligence and im- 
agination through rigorously disciplined ma- 
terials. As we in the progressive education 
movement re-form our ranks for the second 
and more mature stage of development, let 
us consider that there will be little of stirring 
interest to offer teachers and parents, unless 
they can experience it in the deep excitement 
of intellectual, imaginative search. In the light 
of the difficult, complex situation of con- 
temporary life, tender regard for the child 
and humanitarian sentiment alone will not 
suffice. To re-integrate American culture 
through a civilization-centered education 
will require of many American teachers 
effortful, disciplined thought, creative im- 
agination, and a mastery of the broad fields 
of twentieth-century knowledge. One of our 
major educational problems is to turn the 
new higher studies in the sciences and the 
arts of expression into a disciplined body 
of educative materials. The parallel problem 
is to learn how to use them in building in 
American youth competent understanding, 
habits of disciplined thinking and imagina- 
tion about modern man, his changing in- 
dustrial-democratic civilization and his per- 
sonal and interpersonal behavior and his 
expression. In a truly civilization-centered 
school, language, literature, and mathe- 
matics, even the current versions, will consti- 
tute an important part, but still only one 
part, of the materials of scholarship. The 
science of society and culture, the bio- 
social-psychological science of human be- 
havior, the bio-physical sciences, the arts of 
disciplined expression—all these must take 
their rightful places... . 

Since a people’s culture actually consists 
of the ongoing life of its communities, the 
better integration of American life can be 
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brought about only through its local com- 
munities. This clarifies another pressing task 
of progressive education today. For a gen- 
eration many of our elders knew that they 
could not bring about permanent and far- 
reaching changes in the education of the 
young people unless they first carried with 
them the support of a strategic nucleus of 
the parents and citizens. In the advances 
of the first fifty years, two new concepts of 
“education and community” were put to 
work in the new schools. The first was the 
school as a true community of parents, chil- 
dren and youth, teachers and administra- 
tors; the second was the community-centered 
school which sought to get the community 
into the school and the school into the com- 
munity. Their conceptual possibilities were 
far from being exhaustively explored, and 
there is no doubt that these can today profit- 
ably engage the creative energies of many of 
our teachers. 

But the cue to our work in the coming 
years lies in the much deeper conception 
of the education-centered community; educa- 
tion-centered, not merely school-centered. It 
begins with the people of the community, 
makes the school the center of the rebuilding 
of their lives, and the living of the com- 
munity the center of the life of the school. 
As more and more communities reach this 
mature stage of development, the people 
will understand that all the social processes 
of a democratic society are education, and 
they will more deliberately organize their 
government and other community enter- 
prises in terms of education. 

We would let the study-planning idea 
pervade everything educational, keying the 
evolving curriculum of school and college 
into the neighborhood and community 
group life. The people must know that a new 
and better life will be developed only as they 
do it. It is our function to help in organizing 
this study of modern life, beginning in a 
small way, building study-planning groups 
in those scattered towns and cities where our 
present dynamic leadership is located. Thus 
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we would build a new and imaginative con- 
ception of adult education as a slowly 
evolving, collaborative adventure. The plan 
and the eventual goal will embrace nothing 
less than a national network of town and 
neighborhood study-planning groups, rami- 
fying across the country through a score of 
regional councils, each one overarching state 
and metropolitan, village and town councils. 
Each one will be a small, intimate, hard- 
working group of a few dedicated persons, 
and in each the group-process will be omni- 
present. Whenever two or twenty literate 
disciplined men foregather, the dialectic of 
group study takes place. Back and forth 
it moves, a listening-talking-listening, inter- 
active, forward-moving process. But there is 
always the play of the dual safeguards; 
first, clear documentation—the discipline of 
fact, second, clear logic—the discipline of 
conceptual thought. The product of the 
group process is creative consensus. A new 
concept emerges, deeper, more profound, 
than any individual has held before. Thus 
it is that the art of disciplined study and dis- 
cussion builds intelligence among men. 


BENJAMIN S. BLoom 


INTERESTING FOOTNOTES IN 
EDUCATIONAL HIsToRY 


HE SCHOOL REVIEw is indebted to 

Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist 
for large high schools, and Galen 
Jones, director of the Instruction, Or- 
ganization, and Services Branch of the 
State and Local School Systems Divi- 
sion, both in the United States Office 
of Education, for the following inter- 
esting item. 


In the process of doing research on a 
variety of problems and issues in American 
education, an investigator is frequently 
brought up with a start by reason of un- 
covering items other than those for which 
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he was searching. It is sometimes pointed 
out by critics that great poets have not 
always written great poems, nor great com- 
posers great music. We would infer from 
some of the items we have found that august 
conferences and high-minded educators 
have not always come up with suggestions 
that are later considered “significant.” 

While looking over a few thousand pages 
of original source materials on school-college 
relationships, the writers have unexpectedly 
encountered certain practices and comments 
that either interested or amused them, or 
both. It is possible that others might be 
similarly intrigued by the following items. 

1. Up to 1872 the Master of Arts de- 
dree could be obtained from Harvard Col- 
lege on payment of five dollars by a graduate 
of that institution, provided three years 
had elapsed after he received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree. No other requirements had 
to be met. 

2. A resolution of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements of the 
National Education Association, passed in 
1899, recommended that all high schools 
consist of six grades and that all six grades 
(VII through XII) be housed in one building. 
It was believed that a ‘‘unified high-school” 
course would add to the effectiveness and 
solidarity of secondary education and that 
six elementary grades and six high-school 
grades formed “‘symmetrical” units. Further- 
more, the Committee concurred that a 
gradual change to “this system” would 
probably lead to the establishment of a 
large number of less expensive high schools. 

3. In 1907, 85 colleges in America had 
total yearly incomes from $1,000 to $10,000; 
144 institutions of higher education had 
annual incomes between $10,000 and 
$25,000. Practically all the professors at 
these small colleges earned less than $1,000 
annually. 

4. Examinations conducted by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board were 
begun in 1901. Examination papers sub- 
mitted by candidates from 1901 to 1910 
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revealed a steady decline in marks given by 
readers. For example, in the range 90-100, 
the number of papers so marked decreased 
steadily from 7.1 to 3.4 per cent. The College 
Board took cognizance of the tendency 
toward lower marks and concluded that 
several factors were influencing the results: 
the examinations in some fields were becom- 
ing too difficult; the number of colleges ad- 
mitting candidates by certificate was in- 
creasing; the preparation of students was 
not as good as formerly; promotion in high 
school was increasingly based on actual 
classroom work rather than written examina- 
tions, so that students were losing an ability 
to write examination papers. At any rate, 
the Board called the situation to its readers’ 
attention. Thereafter, in 1911, 1912, and 
1913, the per cent of students earning 90-100 
on examination papers increased to 3.6, 5.6, 
and 6.5, respectively. A study of examination 
fields from 1901 to 1913 discloses that papers 
of candidates consistently earned highest 
average rank in mathematics, second highest 
in Greek, and lowest in English and history. 

5. The first teacher-exchange program be- 
tween the United States and another nation 
was begun in 1908 at the request of the Minis- 
ter of Education of Prussia to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in America. Under the sponsorship of 
the Foundation, the exchange program con- 
tinued successfully up to the beginning of 
World War I. Prussian teachers coming to 
this country were to offer supplementary 
instruction and not to take the place of a 
regular teacher. The American teachers were 
to instruct Prussian students in English, 
also informally. The inauguration of the 
exchange precipitated a discussion in Ger- 
man and English periodicals as to whether 
American teachers were actually fit to teach 
the English language [Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Third 
Annual Report, pp. 47-49. New York: The 
Foundation, 1908]. 

6. The first paid advertising by any col- 
lege in America occurred in 1870 when Har- 
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vard College bought space in the February 
issue of the Ailantic Monthly to extol the 
virtues of the Cambridge institution in the 
hope of securing more students. 

7. The first college to offer graduate 
courses in the arts and sciences was Yale 
College, and it did so in 1846. 

8. Admission to college with conditions 
was common in the early 1900’s. Many col- 
leges accepted as students those who failed 
to fulfil the regular requirements for admis- 
sion so that the students might not lose 
a year’s time and the college might have 
more students. For example, in 1907, out of 
697 students admitted directly from second- 
ary schools into the Freshman class at Yale 
College, 391 were conditioned in one or more 
subjects. Some figures for other colleges were: 
Harvard, admitted 607, conditioned 352; 
Princeton, 360 and 201; University of Iili- 
nois, 482 and 218. 

9. The founder and donor of Leland 
Stanford University specified that no part 
of his gift should be spent in advertising. 

10. The first full-time admissions officer 
in an American college was appointed at 
Columbia University in 1909. 

11. In 1902 the report of the Committee 
of Ten of the National Education Associa- 
tion, recommended that a portion of Satur- 
day morning should be regularly used for 
high-school laboratory work in the scientific 
studies. Laboratory work requires more con- 
secutive time than the ordinary period of 
recitation affords; so that an hour and a half 
is about the shortest advantageous period 
for laboratory exercise. Further, the Com- 
mittee urged that, in addition to regular 
school sessions, one afternoon in every 
school week should be used for out-of-door 
instruction in botany, geography, zodlogy, 
and geology. 

12. The faculty of Harvard College began 
discussion of college-entrance requirements 
in 1883, and much of their discussion re- 
volved around the position of Greek in the 
requirements. A majority of the faculty 
agreed that “‘there can be a liberal education 
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without Greek” but insisted that in liberal 
training no modern language could supplant 
Greek as a means of developing the powers 
of thought and expression and of broadening 
the mind. The faculty voted to consent to 
the substitution of advanced mathematics 
or science for Greek but would not agree to 
substitute a modern language for Greek, as 
that would be ‘‘the substitution of an in- 
ferior for a better training in language.” 

13. A candidate for Princeton in 1870 
had to be able to read Sallust, while a candi- 
date for Harvard did not need Sallust but 
did need a knowledge of Greek and Roman 
history not required at Princeton. College 
requirements differed so greatly from insti- 
tution to institution that a secondary school 
was faced with the necessity of preparing 
each student for a particular college. 

14. The National College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, which possessed a 
charter from the District of Columbia and 
could grant professional degrees in physi- 
ology, pathology, neurology, psychology, 
ophthalmology, applied anatomy, and many 
other specialized medical sciences, certified 
in 1907 that its total assets consisted of the 
following: 


Printed matter...... 
Diplomas 
Furniture 


Grand total... $272.50 


15. York College in Nebraska announced 
in 1913 that anyone donating ‘$50,000 shall 
have the privilege of giving the institution 
a new and permanent name.” (Its name, 
however, is still York.) 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE Seventeenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading will be held at 
the University of Chicago from June 
29 through July 2, 1954. The confer- 
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ence theme is “Promoting Maximal 
Reading Growth among Able Learn- 
ers.” Attention will be focused on the 
reading needs of all persons above the 
average in potential achievement and 
on ways in which schools may meet 
these needs. In planning the confer- 
ences, special consideration is given to 
the problems faced at the secondary- 
school level. 

In the opening session the social sig- 
nificance and goals of the education of 
able learners will be examined by 
Newton Edwards, of the Universities 
of Chicago and South Carolina. His 
presentation will be followed by an 
examination of the basic issues and 
problems in reading instruction for 
capable students, presented by Ruth 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The nature of mature 
reading will be explored by William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago. The sub- 
sequent general sessions on June 29 
and 30 will be concerned with the 
following topics: 

Distinctive Characteristics of Able Learn- 
ers, JacoB W. GETZELS, University of Chi- 
cago 

Types of School and Class Organization: 
Their Advantages and Limitations, EprrH 
SHERMAN JAY, Wayne University 

Flexible Grouping as an Aid to Maximal 
Reading Progress, ANGELA M. BROENING, 
Director of Publications, Baltimore Public 
Schools 


Following each of the foregoing ses- 
sions, separate sectional meetings will 
be held for junior high school teachers 
and for teachers in senior high schools 
and junior colleges. The following 
problems will be considered: 
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Identification of Superior Learners 

In Grades VII-[X, RutH Mack, Psy- 
chologist, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago 
Public Schools 

In Grades X-XIV, Juttan C. STANLEY, 
University of Wisconsin 


Specific Patterns of Classroom Organization 


In Grades VII-IX, Marion ALLEN, 
Reading Consultant, Forest Hill Village 
Schools, Toronto, Canada 

In Grades X-XIV, James M. Mc- 
CALLISTER, Dean, Chicago City Junior 
College, Herzl Branch 


Adapting the Organization to Varying 

Needs 

In Grades VII-IX, AtEc TuRNER, Super- 
vising Principal, Etobicoke Township 
Schools, Toronto, Canada 

In Grades X-XIV, Ropert H. Car- 
PENTER, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


On July 1 and 2 the emphasis will 
be placed on methods and materials 
to promote growth in reading and 
through the use of reading. The gen- 
eral session topics and speakers will be 
as follows: 


Principles for Selecting Methods and 
Materials To Promote Growth in Reading, 
Marvin D. Gtiock, Cornell University 

Principles for Selecting Methods and 
Materials To Promote Growth through 
Reading, Harotp A. ANDERSON, University 
of Chicago 

The Publisher’s Responsibility To Pro- 
vide Materials for Able Learners, WALTER 
BRACKMAN, Editor-in-chief, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois 

Reading for Personal Development, 
Auice Brooks McGurre, Casis School, 
Austin, Texas 

Improving Reading Interests and Inde- 
pendent Reading, Paut Wirty, North- 
western University 
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Each of these presentations will be 
followed by sectional meetings: 


Techniques for Increasing Interpretation and 
Reactions to What Is Read 
In Grades VII-[X, Mitprep C. LETTon, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In Grades X-XIV, VERNA A. Hoyman, 
University High School, [Illinois State 
Normal University 


Materials and Procedures To Develop 

Reading Efficiency in Social Studies 

In Grades VII-IX, IRENE HANLEy, 
Hinsdale Junior High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois 

In Grades X—XIV, ROBERT E. KEOHANE, 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Materials and Procedures To Develop 
Reading Efficiency in Natural Sciences 
In Grades VII-IX, Mary Kay CuLveEr, 

Public Schools, Springfield, Illinois 
In Grades X-XIV, GrorcEe G. MALLIN- 

son, Western Michigan College of Educa- 

tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Materials and Procedures To Develop 
Reading Efficiency in Mathematics 
In Grades XII-IX, Giapys JUNKER, 

Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In Grades X-XIV, ADELE LEONHARDY, 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Methods of Stimulating and Guiding Per- 

sonal Reading 

In Grades VII-IX, MaBet S. BouLpin, 
Phillips High School, Chicago 

In Grades X-XIV, IsABEL KINCHELOE, 
Chicago Teachers College 


Of special interest to heads of de- 
partments, principals, and superin- 
tendents will be the administrative 
and supervisory section, concerned 
with these topics: 


Promoting Understandings Basic to Iden- 
tification of Able Learners, Sytvia C. Kay, 
Principal, Lloyd School, Chicago 
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Specific Patterns of Classroom Organiza- 
tion, HELEN R. PoweLt, Wayne University 


Adapting the Organization to Varying 
Needs, WARREN C. Seyrert, Director, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

Responsibility of the Administrator for 
Promoting Increased Interpretation and 
Reaction to What Is Read, GrorcE W. 
Host, Director of Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


Providing Materials and Identifying 
Procedures To Develop Reading Efficiency 
in Content Areas, Daisy M. Jones, Director 
of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Richmond, Indiana 


Parental Co-operation in a Program for 
Able Learners, Paut Hirt, Psychologist, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 

Promoting Guidance and Stimulation in 
Personal Reading, MARGARET Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


All teachers, librarians, administra- 
tive officers, and others interested in 
the foregoing problems are cordially 
invited to attend the conference. 
Copies of the program and detailed in- 
formation concerning fees, rooming 
facilities, and registration procedures 
may be secured from Mrs. Helen M. 
Robinson, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


APPLYING RESEARCH IN Epvuca- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


UPERINTENDENTS, principals, and 
teachers are increasingly con- 
scious of the need to apply research 
findings to the practical daily affairs of 
school sytems. The Midwest Admin- 
istration Center, a center of the Coop- 
erative Program in Educational Ad- 
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ministration located at the University 
of Chicago, will sponsor a conference 
at the University on July 19-23, 1954, 
which is designed to demonstrate how 
research can be translated into action. 
It will deal with the topic “Applying 
Research in Educational Administra- 
tion.” Emphasis will be placed on the 
implications of research for personnel 
administration, public relations in ed- 
ucation, the use of outside resources 
by schools, and planning designed to 
attain educational objectives. Concise 
reviews of the major findings of cur- 
rent research in these areas will be pre- 
sented. Small discussion groups aided 
by consultants and resource persons 
will apply these findings to problems 


and questions submitted in advance 
by the participants. 

The conference is open to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and 
school-board members. Registration 
will be limited to 140 persons. No 
charge other than a registration fee of 
one dollar will be made for participa- 
tion. Housing facilities for those who 
desire them will be available on the 
University campus at a nominal 
charge. 

Additional information regarding 
the conference may be obtained from 
William W. Savage, Midwest Admin- 
istration Center, University of Chica- 
go, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
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Wuo’s WHo For May 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by BENJAMIN S. BLoom, 

professor of education 
and university examiner at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ERNA HAMLIsH, 
instructor in the Department of Home 
Economics and teacher in the Nursery 
School, Michigan State College, and 
EvuGENE L. GaiER, research associate 
in the Training Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Illinois, present a 
study which seeks to determine the re- 
lation that similarities of personalities 
of students and teachers have on the 
assignment of low and high marks. 
JEAN Farr, an examiner in the Exam- 
iner’s Office at the University of Chi- 
cago, in the first of two articles, de- 
scribes a core and a conventional pro- 
gram with respect to objectives, con- 
tent studied, evaluation procedure, 
and the like, in preparation for a com- 
parison (to be published in a second 
article) of the effectiveness of the two 
programs in teaching social concern. 
B. EVERARD BLANCHARD, professor of 
education at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, New Hampshire, re- 
ports the results of a questionnaire 
study to ascertain the attitudes which 
a group of secondary-school pupils had 
toward student teachers with respect 
to personal appearance, ability to ex- 
plain lessons, fairness in marking, and 
the like. Joun M. BEcx, on the facul- 


ty of the Department of Education, 
Chicago Teachers College, presents a 
historical report of the positions taken 
by, and the influence of, Chicago 
newspapers in reference to public edu- 
cation during 1890-1920. CLINTON R. 
WIsEMAN, head of the Department of 
Education, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, brings up to date his study on 
college-entrance credits in science and 
in mathematics offered by Freshman 
students entering his institution. J. W. 
GETZELS, assistant professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of 
Chicago, and KENNETH D. NorBERG, 
associate professor of education and 
co-ordinator of audio-visual services 
at Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, California, present a list of 
selected references on educational 


psychology. 


Reviewers 
of books 


Epna LUE FURNESS, as- 
sociate professor of edu- 
cation, University of 
Wyoming. Paut W. Harn ty, assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of sec- 
ondary education, Wichita, Kansas. 
V. HowarpD TALLEY, associate profes- 
sor of music, University of Chicago. 
FRANCIS F. Powers, dean, College of 
Education, University of Washington. 
GERTRUDE A. Boy, associate profes- 
sor of guidance education, University 
of Wyoming. 
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TEACHER-STUDENT PERSONALITY 
SIMILARITIES AND MARKS 


ERNA HAMLISH 
Michigan State College 


EUGENE L. GAIER 
University of Illinois 


LICIT in much of the literature on 
D scholastic attainment is the view 
that college success is independent of 
the interaction of the personalities of 
both teacher and student. While the 
proportions of skill, human qualities, 
and personality necessary for academ- 
ic success vary, it is here suggested 
that the personality factor plays a de- 
cisive role. On the assumption that 
personality is involved in teacher-stu- 
dent relations and that communica- 
tion is facilitated by understanding 
the other person’s frame of reference, 
this article reports an exploratory in- 
vestigation to determine whether the 
similarities in character orientation 
between teachers and students affect 
the marking of the students by the 
teachers. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the present study 
was to determine whether the effects 
of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tions between teacher and students 
are systematically related to the 
teacher’s marking of the students. If 
similarities in personality are related 


to the assignment of marks, the follow- 
ing hypotheses should be sustained: 


1. Students receiving high marks will 
describe themselves in terms more like 
those used by the teacher to describe him- 
self than will students receiving low marks. 

2. Teachers will describe students re- 
ceiving high marks more often in terms of 
their own (teachers’) self-descriptions than 
they will so describe students receiving low 
marks. 

3. High-ranking students’ concepts of 
teachers’ ratings will be more like the teach- 
ers’ actual ratings than will be the concepts 
of low-ranking students. 

4. Teachers’ ratings of high-ranking stu- 
dents will more often be similar to the stu- 
dents’ self-descriptions than will the teach- 
ers’ descriptions of low-ranking students. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Two instructors of education, both 
women, and eight students under their 
supervision in a course in student 
teaching served as subjects. The stu- 
dents, all girls, ranged from Sopho- 
more to Senior standing at a midwest- 
ern teachers’ college. 

After each teacher had assigned the 
semester’s course marks, she was 
asked to rate each student on the basis 
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of her observation of the student’s 
teaching ability and participation in 
the several conferences held during the 
semester. A personality index was em- 
ployed to obtain a measure of charac- 
ter orientation of the students and 
their perception of each other. 

Each teacher was then asked to de- 
scribe herself, by sorting the state- 
ments of the index, as she perceived 
herself to be and then to describe the 
two students with the highest and the 
lowest marks in the course. Each stu- 
dent was asked to describe herself as 
she actually perceived herself to be 
and also as she thought the teacher 
perceived her. The data were not col- 
lected until the end of the semester so 
that the full time of the semester 
might be utilized for the teacher-stu- 
dent relation to develop. 


CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY USED HERE 


Personality is discussed in this 
paper in terms of Fromm’s' concept of 
character orientation, where character 
is conceived in terms of the individu- 
al’s relatedness to the world both 
(a) by acquiring and assimilating 
things and (6) by relating himself to 
people and himself. It is assumed that 
the fundamental entity in character is 
not a single trait but is rather the 
total organization from which a num- 
ber of character traits follow. In other 
words, these character traits are con- 
ceptualized to be a syndrome resulting 
from a unique organization called 
“character orientation.” 


1 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1947. 
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The productive orientation is con- 
ceived as a fundamental attitude, a 
mode of relatedness pervading all 
realms of human experience. The non- 
productive orientation, however, is 
subdivided into four categories: (a) re- 
ceptive, (5) exploitative, (c) hoarding, 
and (e) marketing. Describing these 
categories in terms of their negative 
aspects, Fromm notes: 


Both the receptive and the exploitative 
attitudes result in a kind of intimacy and 
closeness to people from whom one expects 
to get the things needed either peacefully 
or aggressively. In the receptive attitude, 
the dominant relationship is a submissive, 
masochistic one.... The exploitative atti- 
tude, on the other hand, implies usually a 
sadistic kind of relationship. . . . 

In contrast to both these attitudes, the 
hoarding kind of relatedness implies re- 
moteness from the other persons. It is based 
not on the expectation of getting things 
from an outside source of all good but on 
the expectation of having things by not 
consuming and by hoarding. . . . The hoard- 
ing character will tend to solve the problem 
of his relationship to others by attempting 
to withdraw or—if the outside world is felt 
to be too great a menace—to destroy. 

The marketing orientation is also based on 
detachment from others, but in contrast to 
the hoarding orientation, the detachment 
has a friendly rather than a destructive 
connotation. The whole principle of the 
marketing orientation implies easy contact, 
superficial attachment, and detachment 
from others only in a deeper emotional 
sense.? 


While one orientation may be domi- 
nant in an individual, his personality 
is usually described in terms of blends, 
since character rarely represents one 


Tbid., pp. 111-12. 
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exclusive orientation. In determining 
the dominant orientation, it becomes 
necessary to blend the nonproductive 
orientations among themselves and 
consider the respective weight of each. 
This establishes the profile of the indi- 
vidual, but the quality of his person- 
ality will vary with the amount of 
productiveness. 


METHOD 


A personality inventory developed 
by Porter*® was employed to obtain an 
index of character orientation. Based 
on Fromm’s concept of character ori- 
entation, this inventory consists of 
twenty-four statements describing the 
behavior of the nonproductive orien- 
tations. A series of three types of items 
are included to describe the behavior 
typical of each orientation: (a) the so- 
cial-stimulus item, describing behav- 
ior in the same terms as it is experi- 
enced; (6) a statement of inner values 
congruent with the behavior; and 
(c) a statement of the presumed emo- 
tional impact which the characteristic 
behavior will have on others. 

Six statements are included for each 
of the four orientations, two for each 
type of item, one having a positive and 
the other a negative aspect. That is, 
in describing the behavior for each ori- 
entation, there are both positive and 
negative social-stimulus values, inner- 
value items, and emotional-impact 
items. For example, the behavior of 

?E. H. Porter, Jr., “Personal Therapy as an 
Adjunct to Training in Psychotherapy: A 
Prediction.” Paper read before the Midwestern 


Psychological Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April, 1952. 
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the receptive orientation is described 
by the following statements: 


INNER VALUE 


Positive.—Feels he works best when work- 
ing with other people. Finds others helpful, 
interesting, and worth while. 

Negative —Feels his friends are more able, 
intelligent, and experienced than he is in 
knowing what to do. 


SoctaL STIMULUS 
Positive-—Cheerful, friendly, modest, op- 
timistic, and trusting with others. 
Negative.—Expresses his opinions so as not 
to offend others and is usually willing to try 
out other people’s ideas first. 


EMOTIONAL IMPACT 


Positive—Makes others feel more worth 
while and well regarded. 

Negative-—Feels that others get annoyed 
with him because he bothers them and asks 
too much of them. 


A group of these statements, con- 
structed for each of the four orienta- 
tions, was presented to each subject, 
who was asked to sort them in order 
from statements “most like” the per- 
son she was describing to those “least 
like” that person. By comparing the 
relative rank order of the statements, 
the character orientation of the de- 
scribed individual can be assessed. 
From a record of the index, it is also 
possible to obtain a short profile which 
describes the person rated in terms of 
the orientations she is most and least 
like. By comparing the rank order of 
the individual items on two sorts and 
the profiles of the two sorts, it is then 
possible to obtain the similarities and 
the differences between any two per- 
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sons as well as the correlation between 
any two sorts. 


RESULTS 


Sorts describing the subjects’ self- 
concepts,’the ratings of the students 
by the teachers, and the students’ con- 
ceptions of how the teachers perceived 
them yielded two kinds of data: 


In comparing the rho values of the 
self-concepts between high-ranking 
students and teachers with those of 
the concepts of low-ranking students 
and teachers, two of the eight cases 
yielded differences significant at the 5 
per cent level or beyond.‘ It can thus 
be inferred that the first hypothesis is 
sustained : that students receiving high 


TABLE 1 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS (rho) FOR GROUPS I AND II AMONG SELF- 
CONCEPTS OF TEACHERS, SELF-CONCEPTS OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS’ 
RATINGS OF STUDENTS, AND STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF TEACHERS’ 


RATINGS (THE PICTURED SELF) 


Grovr I Group II 
MEASURES CORRELATED 
Student Student Student Student 
1 2 3 4 
Self-concept of teacher and self-con- 
cept of student: 
High-ranking.................. .67 47 
24 .26 — .86 .70 
Teacher’s self-concept and teacher’s 
ratings of student: 
High-ranking.................. 45 .33 | 
Low-ranking.................. —.81 .33 .06 
Student’s concept of teacher’s rat- 
ings and teacher’s actualratings: 
High-ranking.................. .69 .50 .39 
Low-ranking.................. 01 .30 — .94 .06 
Teacher’s ratings and student’s self- 
concept: 
High-ranking.................. 83 51 .56 43 
— .99 31 .19 .34 


(a) rank-order correlations (rho) indi- 
cating degree of association between 
the sorts and (8) profiles of the indi- 
viduals. Both data have been handled 
here on a probability basis, wherein 
certain relations have been predicted. 

The correlation coefficients of Table 
1 will be considered in relation to test- 
ing each of the hypotheses outlined 
above. 


marks describe themselves in terms 
more like those used by the teacher to 
describe herself than students receiv- 
ing low marks. 

To test the second hypothesis, the 
correlations between the teachers’ 
self-concepts and their ratings of the 
students were used. Three of the eight 


4R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Re- 
search Workers. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938. 
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comparisons of the rho values were sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. It ap- 
pears that the teacher does describe 
students given high marks in terms 
that are more like those she uses to 
describe herself than are the terms she 
uses to describe students given low 
marks. This suggests that the teacher, 
thinking of the high-ranking students 
as more like herself than are the low- 
ranking students, would be able to 
communicate more easily with the 
former. 

Four of the eight comparisons of the 
teachers’ ratings of students with the 
students’ idea of the teachers’ ratings 
for the high-ranking and the low-rank- 
ing students were significantly differ- 
ent at the 5 per cent level. This is in 
line with the stated expectancy that 
high-ranking students’ concepts of 
teachers’ ratings will be more like the 
teachers’ actual ratings than will the 
similar concepts of low-ranking stu- 
dents. These data warrant the conclu- 
sion that the communication between 
high-ranking students described here 
and their teachers was better than 
communication between the low-rank- 
ing students and their teachers. 

In comparing the teachers’ ratings 
with the students’ self-concepts, the 
fourth hypothesis was also sustained: 
that teachers’ ratings of high-ranking 
students will more often be similar to 
the students’ self-descriptions than 
will the teachers’ descriptions of low- 
ranking students. Thus, further sup- 
port is given to the thesis that differ- 
ences do exist in the communication of 
high-ranking students with the teach- 


er and the communication of low- 
ranking students with the teacher. 

Short profiles may be used to illus- 
trate, in a broader sense, the character 
orientations of the teachers and the 
students. Since these profiles are 
drawn from the two highest and the 
two lowest of the rank-position differ- 
ences, it must be recognized that they 
are but a gross approxmation. For ex- 
ample, an individual might assign to 
the inner-value receptive item the top 
rank (+12) and to the emotional-im- 
pact receptive item, the lowest rank 
(—12). In obtaining the sum, the two 
items cancel each other, with zero re- 
sulting. However, the profiles have 
been judged to be sufficiently stable 
for use as another basis for testing the 
hypothesis.> By comparing the self- 
concept profiles of the teacher with the 
self-concept profiles of the students, 
the actual similarities and differences 
between them can be obtained. The 
similarities and differences of her own 
personality and the personalities of 
her students, as perceived by the 
teacher, become apparent when the 
profiles of the teacher and her ratings 
of the students are compared. 

Short profiles of the two groups are 
shown in Table 2. The broken lines in 
Table 2 indicate a division between 
the orientations given the most and 
the least value. 

The actual similarities between the 
students and teachers, as evidenced 
by the comparison of their profiles, 
were used as the basis for judging the 
ratings of the students by the teach- 


5 E. H. Porter, Jr., op. cit. 
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ers. After testing for similarity of pro- 
files of students and teachers, it was 
found that all sixteen symbols repre- 
senting the self-sorts of the high-rank- 
ing students met the expectancy. Ap- 
plying the same test® for the low-rank- 
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rating of students by teachers, high- 
ranking students were perceived by the 
teachers to be like themselves in every 
case. 

Comparisons of the profiles of the 
teachers’ ratings of low-ranking stu- 


TABLE 2 


SHORT PROFILES FOR GROUPS I AND II OBTAINED FROM TEACHER AND STUDENT SORTS 
OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS MOST LIKE AND LEAST LIKE THOSE 
POSSESSED BY THE INDIVIDUAL BEING DESCRIBED* 


Suasenbe a SELF-SoRT OF STUDENT RATING OF STUDENT BY TEACHER 
TEACHER 
High Ranking Low-Ranking High-Ranking Low-Ranking 
1 | 2 1 | 2 1 2 1 2 
Most like: 

H+ R+ R+ E+ E+ R+ R+ M—f R-ft 
R+ H+ E+ M+ M-t E+ M+ H-f R+ 
M-— E- M- R-— H- M— M-— M+t H+T 
E- H- E- E- E— H- | R+t 

High-Ranking Low-Ranking High-Ranking Low-Ranking 
Group II 
3 4 3 3 3 4 
Most like: 
H+ H+ M+ R+ R+ R+ M+ R-t R-f 
R+ M+ R+ M-ft H+ E+ H+ H+ H-t 
E- R- E- E- | - E- R- E+t E- 
M— E- H- H- | E- E- R+t 


loadi 


* A plus sign (+) indicates a high loading on an orientation, and a minus sign (—) indicates the orientation with a low 
ng. 


t The letters marked with daggers (R = receptive, E = exploitative, H = hoarding, and M = marketing) do not fulfil 


the stated predictions. 


ing students, fourteen of the sixteen 

symbols were found to be similar. In 

view of these findings, it is presumed 

that these students all conceived of 

themselves as being like the teachers. 

It is of interest to note that, in the 
®R. A. Fisher, op. cit. 


dents with the teachers’ profiles of 
their own self-concepts yielded simi- 
larities in but five of sixteen sorts. Be- 
cause of this low agreement, it was of 
interest to compare teachers’ ratings 
of low-ranking students with teachers’ 
self-concepts in an opposite manner. 
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That is, it was hypothesized that the 
teachers’ ratings of the low-ranking 
students would be different from the 
self-concepts of the teachers. If this 
were found to hold, it could be con- 
cluded that the low-ranking students 
were perceived by the teachers as op- 
posite to themselves. Eleven of the six- 
teen symbols were found to be differ- 
ent in the teachers’ ratings of the low- 
ranking students and the teachers’ 
self-concepts. This indicated that, 
while all the students described them- 
selves in much the same terms as those 
used by the teachers to describe them- 
selves, the teachers perceived the low- 
ranking students in terms clearly op- 
posite to those in which they per- 
ceived the high-ranking students and 
themselves. In other words, the high- 
ranking students tended to be rated 
by the teachers as being similar to 
themselves, and the low-ranking stu- 
dents tended to be rated as dissimilar. 


DISCUSSION 


It has been noted that, for each 
teacher, the system of relatedness be- 
tween the marks of the students and 
the personal relations between student 
and teacher was distinct. It has been 
assumed here, however that one 
variable in the interpersonal relations 
—the facilitation of communication— 
remains independent. Communication 
appears possible only when a real at- 
tempt to understand is made by the 
persons concerned. Each person must 
try to “see the expressed idea and at- 
titude from the other person’s point of 
view, to sense how it feels to him, to 
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achieve his frame of reference in re- 
gard to the thing he is talking about.’”” 
When each individual tends to judge, 
evaluate, approve, or disapprove the 
statement of the other, there exists a 
barrier to communication serving to 
prevent understanding. Rogers ob- 
serves: 

Although the tendency to make evalua- 
tions is common in almost all interchange 
of language, it is very much heightened in 
those situations where feelings and emotions 
are deeply involved. So the stronger our 
feelings, the more likely it is that there will 
be no mutual element in the communica- 
tion.® 

An individual may deliberately 
hide, distort, or mask many of his 
thoughts in order to protect his securi- 
ty and the feelings of others, as well as 
to enhance his ego. Some of these 
thoughts may be withheld from overt 
expression because the individual re- 
gards them as irrelevant, immaterial, 
or false. Other thoughts may not be 
revealed by the individual because he 
is not sure of their adequacy or be- 
cause he has difficulty in expressing 
them to another person. In addition, 
the conditions under which a group is 
established and organized largely de- 
termine the thoughts which the indi- 
vidual member is free to verbalize and 
those which he must keep hidden. In 
view of this, it might be hypothesized 
that, when an antagonistic or threat- 


7Carl R. Rogers, “Communication: Its 
Block and Facilitation.” Paper read at North- 
western University’s Centennial Conference 
on Communication, Evanston, Illinois, October, 
1951. 


8 Ibid. 
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ening emotional involvement exists 
between the teacher and the student, 
there may be little or no communica- 
tion. On the other hand, good commu- 
nication is, perhaps, a prerequisite for 
a good relation and good marks in dis- 
cussion classes. Through use of com- 
munication as a basis for interpreta- 
tion, it is possible that our teacher’s 
system of marking was influenced by 
her character orientation. 

In Group I, the teacher’s psycho- 
logical predisposition was a blend of 
the hoarding and receptive orienta- 
tions. If her orientation were wholly 
hoarding, she would be threatened by 
attempts at intimacy. Being depend- 
ent on people because of her receptivi- 
ty, it is more likely that she will be 
able to communicate with most people 
unless they present active threats to 
her self-esteem. She perceives herself 
as a cheerful, modest person, whom 
others can count on to be dependable 
and fair. She does not feel that she 
must be quick to grab an opportunity 
or to take what she thinks she de- 
serves. In view of this, she might be 
most threatened and least able to 
communicate with those students 
whose dominant orientation is ex- 
ploitative. 

High-ranking Student 1 (Group I), 
with a dominant receptive orientation, 
describes herself as a cheerful and 
friendly person who makes others feel 
that they can rely on her to be fair, 
honest, dependable, and down to 
earth. She believes that she makes 
others feel more worth while. She does 
not feel that she is quick to look out 
for herself, nor does she believe that 


she looks down on those who are weak. 
Rather, she sees herself as interested 
in others, and she is probably depend- 
ent upon them for support. 

High-ranking Student 2 (Group I) 
perceives herself as making others feel 
worth while and well regarded; they 
can count on her. She tries not to of- 
fend and is practical in her dealings. 
She does not feel that the world is a 
place where the individual must seize 
an opportunity or another person will. 
Because her orientation is a blend of 
the receptive and exploitative, it is 
probable that she, being dependent on 
others, yet cautious in her attitude, 
will be able to get along with most 
people. 

Low-ranking Student 1 (Group I) 
has an exploitative-marketing orien- 
tation. She perceives herself as active, 
able to make claims upon people, and 
able to take the initiative in most 
cases. She depends on her ability to 
“sell” herself as well as on what she 
can do and on the fact that others feel 
that her company is enjoyable and she 
is a capable person to have around. 

Low-ranking Student 2 (Group I) 
feels self-confident and able to take the 
initiative, as well as to make claims on 
others. She perceives herself as re- 
served, and yet she always tries to do 
things in an approved manner and in 
that way attract attention. She is 
proud and feels that, if people do not 
notice her, it is not because she has not 
done her part. 

From these descriptions of the 
members of Group I, it appears that 
the teacher had good communication 
only with the two high-ranking stu- 
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dents. The low-ranking students both 
had character traits that might offer 
serious threat to the teacher’s securi- 
ty. For this reason, it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for her to at- 
tempt to perceive things within their 
frames of reference. 

While both teachers assigned high 
marks to those students who seemed 
to offer no active threat, as measured 
by the index used here, it must be 
recognized that the personality orien- 
tations of the rejected students were 
not necessarily entirely opposed to 
those of the teachers. The first teacher 
seemed best able to communicate with 
students most like herself; it was those 
students who received the best marks. 
Perhaps lack of communication and 
greater psychological distance entered 
into the assignment of low marks to 
those students whom the teacher per- 
ceived to be more unlike her. On the 
other hand, the second teacher as- 
signed low marks both to the students 
most like and to those least like her- 
self. This would suggest that these 
students offered some threat because 
of her own orientation. The girls re- 
ceiving high marks were found to have 
traits which offered a minimum of de- 
mands upon the value system of the 
teacher, thus facilitating communi- 
cation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation was initiated to 
test the hypothesis that teacher-stu- 


dent similarities in character orienta- 
tion are related to students’ marks. 
The data reported warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Students receiving high marks 
described themselves in terms more 
like those which the teachers used to 
describe themselves than did students 
receiving low marks. Conversely, stu- 
dents receiving high marks were de- 
scribed by the teachers more in terms 
of the teachers’ self-descriptions than 
were students receiving low marks. 

2. High-ranking students’ concepts 
of the teachers’ ratings of students 
were more like the teachers’ actual 
ratings than were low-ranking stu- 
dents’ concepts of the teachers’ 
ratings. 

3. The teachers’ ratings of the high- 
ranking students were more similar to 
the students’ self-descriptions than 
were the teachers’ ratings of the low- 
ranking students. 

It is apparent that teacher-student 
personality factors, which bear upon 
the facilitation of class communica- 
tion, influence the marking of stu- 
dents. Thus, as the school attempts to 
develop more complex traits in indi- 
viduals, it becomes important to con- 
sider not only the scholastic attain- 
ment of the students but the impact of 
the personality interaction and com- 
munication of students and teachers 
on both the learning effected and the 
marking employed. 
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THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF A CORE 
AND A CONVENTIONAL CURRICULUM IN 
DEVELOPING SOCIAL CONCERN. I 


JEAN FAIR 
University of Chicago 


N RECENT YEARS interest in the de- 
velopment of core curriculums as a 
means of providing secondary-school 
students with better opportunities in 
general education has been growing. 
Interest has been growing, too, in de- 
veloping better education for citizen- 
ship, one aspect of which is social con- 
cern. Persons interested in core pro- 
grams have hoped that they would be 
more effective than traditional cur- 
riculums in developing many aspects 
of citizenship and, of course, a variety 
of other desired characteristics. Con- 
versely, persons interested in citizen- 
ship education have been interested in 
core curriculums as one means, among 
many others, of improving education 
in this area. However, there has been 
little evidence to show whether core 
curriculums actually are more effec- 
tive than conventional programs in 
developing this one aspect of citizen- 
ship, social concern. The purpose of 
this study was the comparison of the 
effectiveness of these two kinds of cur- 
ricular programs in developing social 
concern in secondary-school students. 


* 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL CONCERN 


The definition of social concern used 
in this study is not thought of as the 
only one possible but merely as a rea- 
sonable and tenable definition which 
includes some behaviors needed by all 
persons for living in a democratic so- 
ciety. Social concern is considered to 
be a complex of behaviors primarily 
intellectual in character. A person who 
is socially concerned in a democratic 
society is aware of social conditions 
about which society is required to 
make some decision. He is able to apply 
statements of fact and value generaliza- 
tions to social problems. More specifi- 
cally, he sees whether or not a state- 
ment of a fact or value generalization 
is consistent with a conclusion, and he 
distinguishes between statements of 
verifiable fact and statements of value 
generalizations. 

Such a person is willing to take a 
democratic position toward social goals 
and policies. In other words, he ap- 
proves democratic goals and policies, 
and he approves social policies con- 
sistent with his chosen social goals. 
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Moreover, he is interested in social 
conditions, events, goals, and actions. 
He engages in some or all of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

. Observes social conditions on trips, and 
as depicted on the stage, in motion pic- 
tures, and the like. 

. Listens to lectures, radio programs, and 
the like which deal with social problems. 

. Discusses social problems with others. 

. Writes about social conditions and prob- 
lems. 

. Reads newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and books to find out about condi- 
tions, events, goals, and action. 

. Studies and thinks about conditions, 
events, goals, and action. 

. Takes part in social action by working 
in social-betterment organizations, writ- 
ing letters to public officials, contributing 
money and goods to campaigns, and the 
like. 

. Expresses what he feels and thinks in art 
work. 


Certain terms need clarification for 
a precise definition of social concern. 
Social conditions are considered to be 
states of affairs which persist over a 
period of time and which affect, direct- 
ly or indirectly, a large number of 
people. Social goals are general social 
conditions which ought to prevail. 
Courses of social action or social polt- 
cies are processes which promote prog- 
ress toward social goals. Social prob- 
lems arise from social conditions about 
which society is required to make 
some decision. A democratic position 
toward social goals and courses of ac- 
tion or policies is held to be one which 
considers human welfare more impor- 
tant than material gain, places the 
common good above private or special 
interest, relies upon intelligent and 


co-operative participation rather than 
the authority of persons or groups as 
such, and approves tryouts of new 
social methods for the improvement of 
society rather than uncritical main- 
tenance of, and domination by, a 
status quo. 

Generalizations in the social sci- 
ences are thought of as means of ar- 
riving at tentative conclusions, rather 
than as either infallible means or in- 
fallible conclusions. Generalizations 
may be used to (1) explain, (2) pre- 
dict, (3) describe, or (4) judge phe- 
nomena, whether or not they are uni- 
versally true, verifiable, applicable, or 
exact. There can be, then, both factual 
and value generalizations. 

Consideration had to be given also 
to the kinds of social-problem areas 
about which young people ought to be 
concerned, particularly the young 
people in the two curriculum pro- 
grams compared in this study. A se- 
lection was made from those areas 
which were (1) held important by 
social-science experts, (2) commonly 
discussed in the press and on the radio, 
and (3) studied by the young people 
in school. Education, foreign policy, 
race relations, the distribution of in- 
come, labor-management relations, 
the formation of public opinion, gov- 
ernment relations with business, and 
the conservation of natural resources 
were the areas chosen by these 
criteria. 

TYPES OF CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS STUDIED 


The core program and the conven- 
tional program chosen for study were 
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undoubtedly different in some respects 
from others of their kind; nonetheless 
each had characteristics typical of 
their kind. Both these curriculum pro- 
grams were offered in the same large 
suburban high school. Students ordi- 
narily entered either of the programs 
in Grade IX and remained through 
Grade XII. Enrolment in either pro- 
gram was voluntary. Classes in each of 
the programs included about the same 
number of students. Teachers in both 
programs were professionally compe- 
tent. 

Many of the opportunities which 
the school provided, such as participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities, 
were equally available to students in 
either curriculum. Except in English 
and social studies, the students in the 
core classes enrolled in all other classes 
on the same basis as did students in 
the conventional program. Both pro- 
grams had been in existence for several 
years before this study was made in 
1951. 


OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 


In neither program were the objec- 
tives clearly formulated in terms of be- 
havior and content. Both programs 
had a wide range of objectives; both 
included the development of social 


concern. 

Core curriculum.—Objectives in the 
core curriculum were ordinarily de- 
rived from that which the students 
themselves, with the help of their 
teachers, recognized was important 
for them to learn. Thus objectives 
were set up for particular groups. 
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Growth of desirable interests, appreci- 
ations, attitudes, and beliefs; person- 
al-social adjustment; and the develop- 
ment of desirable work habits and 
study skills, communication skills, and 
the ability to think critically were 
held to be more important than the 
acquisition of information and knowl- 
edge of subject matter. Nevertheless, 
acquiring knowledge was considered 
important. 

The content of the core curriculum 
was drawn from several subject-mat- 
ter areas, but primarily from the fields 
of English and social studies. In Grade 
XI some study of United States his- 
tory was required, as was the study of 
some aspects of consumer education in 
Grade XII. Except for these require- 
ments, however, core groups were free 
to select whatever content seemed ap- 
propriate for them. An indication of 
the content actually selected can be 
had from the titles of units: “Why We 
Behave as We Do,” “War and Peace,” 
“The Development of Our Economic 
System,” “Theater, Motion Pictures, 
Radio, and Television,” and “After 
High School, What?” 

Conventional curriculum.—Objec- 
tives in the conventional program 
were determined by teachers, who 
drew heavily upon the recommenda- 
tions of subject-matter experts, and 
they were generally the same for all 
groups of students in any one course. 
Acquisition of information and under- 
standing and the development of work 
habits and communication skills were 
given more emphasis than were the 
development of interests, attitudes, 
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appreciations, study skills, the ability 
to think critically, and personal-social 
adjustment. However, the objectives 
of the curriculum included the devel- 
opment of all these behaviors. 

The content of the conventional 
curriculum was drawn almost entirely 
from the fields of English and social 
studies. Typical units in the social- 
studies courses were “Vocations,” 
“Greek Civilization,” “Economic De- 
velopment of the United States,” 
“Politics and Government,” and “In- 
ternational Affairs.” All students were 
required to enrol in courses in ninth- 
grade social studies and United States 
history, and they might enrol in 
courses in world-history, problems of 
democracy, or, possibly, economic ge- 
ography or modern history. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES AND THEIR 
ORGANIZATION 


Core curriculum.—In the core pro- 
gram the students and teacher in each 
class participated in planning the ob- 
jectives, the learning experiences and 
their organization, and the methods of 
evaluation. Core groups planned, of 
course, with varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, but students made plans more 
readily as they continued to have op- 
portunities to use planning methods 
learned in Grade IX of the program. 

At the beginning of each unit, core 
groups selected, through group discus- 
sion and sometimes committee investi- 
gation, some topic for study. In doing 
so, they ordinarily used some such 
criteria as these: 


1. The topic had to allow opportunities 
for making use of, and developing, indi- 
vidual interests and capabilities. 

2. The topic had to permit a variety of 
learning experiences including those in col- 
lecting, interpreting, and evaluating informa- 
tion. 

3. The content had to be useful for deal- 
ing with present personal and social prob- 
lems. 

4. The topic had to be broad, yet man- 
ageable, and one which could be investigated 
with the materials available. 


Once the topic was selected, stu- 
dents often divided into committees to 
prepare more detailed outlines of as- 
pects of the topic and to work out sug- 
gestions for learning activities. It was 
at this point that groups considered 
the behaviors they thought to be de- 
sirable for developmert. From the re- 
ports of these committees and from 
class discussion, an over-all plan for 
several weeks’ work was drawn up. 

Students ordinarily chose aspects of 
the topic to investigate and to report 
upon to the group. Each student, and 
sometimes the teacher, was expected 
to assume responsibility for one or two 
reports. Although students occasional- 
ly dramatized concepts, used audio- 
visual materials, or gave demonstra- 
tions as part of their reports, they pre- 
sented the greatest number of their re- 
ports as lectures. Each report was fol- 
lowed by a group discussion in which 
students had opportunities for clarify- 
ing their understandings, for applying 
other information and values, for de- 
veloping interest, for learning to take 
stands on issues presented, and for 
other kinds of learning. Preparing, 
presenting or hearing, and discussing 
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reports were the most common learn- 
ing activities in core classes. 
However, core groups used a wide 
variety of other learning activities. 
Core groups held weekly discussions of 
current affairs. They made occasional 
trips to such places as broadcasting 
studios and city housing projects. 
They used many motion pictures and 
filmstrips. They asked speakers to dis- 
cuss topics like compulsory health in- 
surance. Students read plays, poetry, 
novels, and short stories about social 
affairs. They listened to radio pro- 
grams in which several speakers sup- 
ported diverse points of view on cur- 
rent problems. They wrote radio 
scripts on social issues, and they them- 
selves held panel discussions on cur- 
rent problems. They wrote papers on 
social problems of importance to 
them. Moreover, they participated in 
many learning activities which were 
intended to promote growth toward 
objectives other than social concern. 
Core groups had not identified any 
comprehensive set of those concepts, 
values, and abilities which were as- 
pects of social concern and which stu- 
dents were to learn. Nonetheless, some 
had been made explicit, and others 
were developed without formal recog- 
nition. Since core groups were not re- 
quired to observe many subject-mat- 
ter boundaries, they had opportunities 
for integrating experiences by drawing 
upon more than one subject-matter 
area. Planning sessions provided op- 
portunities for seeing that topics had 
meaning for students and were build- 
ing upon concepts, values, and abili- 
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ties previously developed to some 
degree. 

Most of the learning experiences in 
the core curriculum were organized 
into units. However, core groups did 
not ordinarily plan for many activities 
in which there were opportunities at 
the end of units to draw together into 
some systematic framework what had 
been learned. 

Conventional curriculum—tin the 
conventional program, the learning 
activities and the organization of these 
activities were, like the objectives, 
largely determined by the teachers. In 
planning the curriculum, the teachers 
took into account what they knew of 
their students and what society re- 
quired of them, and (in the social- 
studies department) an agreed-upon 
definition of democratic education. 
However, teachers drew most heavily 
upon the recommendations of subject- 
matter experts, particularly for the 
secondary-school level. Although 
teachers planned together, individual 
teachers made more specific plans for 
their own classes. 

Moreover, at the beginning of each 
unit, teachers ordinarily explained to 
students what was to be learned—per- 
haps the major trends, cultural 
achievements, or problems to be un- 
derstood and why they were im- 
portant. 

The most common type of learning 
experience was general class discussion 
of the day’s assignment. Class discus- 
sion was focused on accurate and pre- 
cise understanding of the material in 
the assignment. The teacher asked 
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many of the questions, although stu- 
dents, too, asked for clarification of 
what they did not understand. Stu- 
dents were frequently asked to take 
some position toward a problem under 
discussion and to support this position 
by using their information and values. 
Teachers relied heavily upon this kind 
of discussion for developing interests 
in particular problem areas. 

Students in conventional-program 
classes participated in almost as wide 
a variety of other kinds of learning ex- 
periences as did students in core 
classes. Students sometimes prepared 
reports from a variety of sources. 
They, too, used motion pictures and 
filmstrips. They made maps, dia- 
grams, and charts. They heard speak- 
ers describe occupational fields. Occa- 
sionally, as part of their work, they 
read short stories, novels, and plays 
which dealt with present social condi- 
tions. Students held panel discussions 
on such questions as government aid 
to underdeveloped nations. Then, too, 
there were other learning activities 
which furthered progress toward ob- 
jectives other than social concern. 

Although teachers in the conven- 
tional program had not worked out 
any comprehensive set of concepts, 
values, and abilities which students 
were to develop over a period of years, 
teachers had identified some and pro- 
vided for the development of others 
without explicit recognition. Since the 
conventional program was divided 
into courses, it was more difficult to 
provide for enriching what was learned 
in one subject area by drawing upon 


what was learned in another. None- 
theless, students had some opportuni- 
ties to relate what was learned in both 
English and social-studies courses. Be- 
cause the social-studies program was 
made up of courses, planning for se- 
quence was difficult. Teachers did give 
some attention in planning the cur- 
riculum in each course to students’ 
levels of development. 

In the conventional program, too, 
most of the learning activities were 
organized into several units, usually a 
greater number than was found in the 
core program. By the end of a unit, 
students usually had some experiences 
in summarizing, generalizing, review- 
ing, or using what they had learned. 
They commonly reviewed for a test. 
Sometimes they wrote papers or held 
panel discussions. 

Each of the social-studies classes 
and English classes in the conventional 
curriculum program met for one of the 
seven class periods of the school day. 
In contrast, core students were all con- 
tinuously enrolled in core classes 
which met for two consecutive periods 
during each school day. By the time 
the conventional curriculum students 
reached Grade XII, only about one- 
fourth had been enrolled in four so- 
cial-studies courses, somewhat more 
than one-third had been enrolled in 
three, and another third had been en- 
rolled in only two. 


EVALUATION 


In neither the core nor the conven- 
tional programs were there plans for 
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systematically evaluating progress to- 
ward all the objectives. 

Core curriculum.—Core groups ordi- 
narily participated in evaluation. 
Each of the reports presented to the 
class was discussed and then evaluated 
by the teacher and the students. At 
the end of every unit and after pro- 
jects of at least several days’ duration, 
each group considered the group’s suc- 
cess or lack of it in all the learning ex- 
periences in the unit or project, and a 
few core groups planned for tests at 
the ends of units to measure progress. 
Three times a year, teachers, after 
discussions with students, wrote quali- 
tative evaluations of the progress of 
their groups as groups. At the same 
time, teachers also wrote descriptions 
of the progress of individual students, 
and each student wrote an evaluation 
of his own progress. 

Throughout the year, teachers also 
evaluated the written work that stu- 
dents completed, by pointing out er- 
rors and making suggestions for im- 
provements. Scores on school-wide 
standardized tests in English and 
United States history were reported to 
students in terms of national or school- 
wide norms. However, almost all 
other evaluations of core students 
were made in terms of individual or 
group purposes, abilities, and needs, 
and particular strengths and weak- 
nesses were pointed out. Generally, 
core students were not explicitly com- 
pared with other students. Marks 
were not usually given, although stu- 
dents received marks in other classes 
in which they were enrolled. 
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Conventional curriculum.—Students 
in conventional classes did not ordi- 
narily participate in evaluation. In 
English classes, teachers did not as a 
rule evaluate growth in social concern. 
In social-studies classes, teachers sys- 
tematically evaluated progress only in 
acquiring information and _ under- 
standing of the content of the subject. 
There were often short tests on the 
content of the day’s assignment, long- 
er tests on the content of units, and 
standardized tests in history. Teachers 
obtained additional evidence of prog- 
ress from students’ written and oral 
reports and from their participation in 
panel or class discussions. Group prog- 
ress was not usually evaluated. 

Scores on standardized tests were 
reported to students in terms of na- 
tional or school-wide norms. Other 
evaluations were reported in terms of 
teachers’ comments and marks. Six 
times during the year students re- 
ceived report cards on which a mark, 
based on a comparison with other stu- 
dents, was recorded for each course. 
However, the meaning of any mark 
had not been precisely defined. Stu- 
dents receiving high marks were 
named on honor rolls. 


PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


In both the core and the conven- 
tional programs it was expected that 
many of the special interests of the 
students would be provided for in such 
courses as mathematics, commercial 
subjects, foreign languages, and prac- 
tical arts. However, some provisions 
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for individual differences were made 
within both the core program and the 
program involving social studies and 
English. 

Core program.—Differences among 
individual students in core groups 
were to be provided for within each 
class. During planning sessions, for 
example, students considered what 
they, as individuals, had as purposes, 
needs, and capabilities. Students 
might choose subtopics which were 
considered appropriate for them and 
might use materials suited to them in 
preparing their reports. Students ordi- 
narily planned their own programs for 
reading beyond that required for mak- 
ing reports or occasional reading as a 
group. 

Conventional curriculum.—For the 
most part, the English and social- 
studies programs provided for differ- 
ences among individuals through spe- 
cial classes. In the Grades [X—XII 
there were classes in English and in 
social studies for students of unusually 
low ability. In Grade XI students who 
had at least average marks in English 
and appropriate interests might enrol 
in English courses emphasizing either 
journalism or dramatics, while in 
Grade XII such students might enrol 
in a speech course or in an honors 
English course. Moreover, it will be re- 
called that students might choose so- 
cial-studies courses which seemed ap- 
propriate for them from the four elec- 
tive courses in this field. Although 
some further provisions for individual 
differences were made within English 
and social-studies classes, the activi- 


ties of any one class or even any one 
course were, for the most part, much 
the same for all individuals. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
THE ROLES OF STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Core curriculum.—It was considered 
important for individuals in core 
classes to be contributing members of 
their group by carrying out such ac- 
tivities as previously described. Indi- 
vidual students were thought to be re- 
sponsible for the group’s welfare, as 
was the teacher. 

Students in core groups sometimes 
failed to carry out their responsibili- 
ties or to work effectively together. At 
times when groups encountered diffi- 
culties, and regularly at the end of one 
unit and the beginning of the next, 
discussions were held to deal with the 
problems of group operation. These 
met with varying degrees of success. 
Moreover, groups planned some ac- 
tivities, such as parties and listening 
to records, primarily to give students 
recognition on bases other than com- 
petence in dealing with subject mat- 
ter, although, of course, these activi- 
ties promoted growth toward some 
objectives. Many core classes devel- 
oped considerable group cohesiveness. 

The role of the teacher in the group 
was that of a friendly adviser or a per- 
son whose greater competence made 
him a valuable contributor. He was 
expected to be an active group mem- 
ber, who assumed responsibilities for 
the group’s welfare. 
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Conventional curriculum.—tIn the 
conventional program the relation- 
ships within the classroom which were 
publicly recognized to be important 
were those between individuals and 
the teacher. The student’s responsi- 
bility was to do his work well and at 
the time for which it was assigned. In- 
dividuals were not usually thought to 
be responsible for the welfare of the 
group, nor the group for the welfare of 
individuals. Consequently, classes in 
the conventional program did not or- 
dinarily discuss the effectiveness of 
their work as a group, nor did they 
provide such activities as class par- 
ties. 

The teacher’s role in the class was 
that of director; he was ordinarily a 
friendly and understanding one. Al- 
though he sometimes asked students 


for suggestions, it was his responsibili- 
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ty to plan what was to be done and to 
see that it was done. 


GUIDANCE 

Guidance services were provided for 
students in both the core and the con- 
ventional programs by the school 
guidance office, home-room directors, 
home-room advisers, career clubs, and 
the like. However, guidance was an in- 
tegral part of the core curriculum 
whereas it was much less a part of the 
social-studies and English curriculum, 
Moreover, core teachers had better 
opportunities to know students as in- 
dividuals, since they met each day 
about half the number of students 
that teachers met in the classes of the 
conventional program. 

In a second article, the report on the 
testing program will be given, and a 
statistical comparison of the two types 
of groups will be made. 


[To be concluded] 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD STUDENT TEACHERS' 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


MAJOR PURPOSE of student teach- 
ing, it is generally agreed, is to 
provide a series of experiences under 
expert supervision which will develop 
a high level of competence in the stu- 
dents preparing to teach. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The basic purpose of this study is to 
ascertain the attitudes of secondary- 
school pupils toward student teachers, 
through the use of a special question- 
naire. On this questionnaire, charac- 
teristics of the student teachers are 
considered in terms of statements 
listed under eleven categories: (1) per- 
sonal appearance, (2) ability to ex- 
plain lessons, (3) friendliness in the 
classroom, (4) fairness in marking, 
(5) discipline, (6) amount of outside 
work assigned, (7) liking for teaching, 
(8) voice, (9) mannerisms, (10) knowl- 
edge of subject matter, and (11) esti- 
mate of probable success as a teacher. 

Specifically, this study has the four- 
fold purpose of discerning (1) the fre- 
quency of mention by boys and by 

1 A slightly different version of this paper was 
originally prepared for, and presented to, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Section Q, Monday, December 28, 
1953, Boston, Massachusetts. 


girls of the various characteristics of 
student teachers as listed in each cate- 
gory; (2) the rank order of importance 
of each characteristic as checked by 
boys and girls; (3) the coefficient of 
correlation between the choices of 
boys and girls as related to the eleven 
categories; and (4) the validity and 
reliability of the questionnaire used in 
this study. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Eleven co-operating public high 
schools in New Hampshire within a 
radius of approximately seventy-five 
miles of the campus of Plymouth 
Teachers College participated in this 
survey. The enrolments of these high 
schools, which include Grades [X- 
XII, ranged from 139 to 1,507. The 
survey was made during the first 
semester of 1952-53. 

Twenty-three supervising teachers 
assisted in the project. They admin- 
istered the questionnaire, which in- 
cluded 68 items descriptive of the stu- 
dent teacher and of his competence in 
teaching, to 590 high-school pupils, 
who rated 15 student teachers from 
Plymouth State Teachers College. 
The mean number of items rated per 
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student teacher approximated 39. The 
minimum and the maximum number 
of ratings per student teacher were 32 
and 46, respectively. 


PROCEDURE IN COLLECTING DATA 


During the first semester of 1952- 
53 the writer visited the high schools 
to which the student teachers had 
been assigned during the previous 
semester. Numerous conferences with 
the principals and supervising teach- 
ers indicated a willingness on their 
part to co-operate in the project. 

Shortly after each student teacher 
had completed his student teaching, 
the supervising teachers gave the 
high-school pupils the questionnaire so 
that they could record their impres- 
sions. Each supervising teacher ex- 
plained briefly the purpose of the 
questionnaire.” The pupils were not re- 
quired to attach their signatures to the 
completed form. However, in order to 
differentiate between the sexes, the 
responding students were asked to 
place the initials M (denoting male) or 
F (denoting female) in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 
The length of time required to com- 
plete the questionnaire by the stu- 
dents was estimated at fifteen 
minutes. 

2The purpose of the questionnaire was to 
supplement other data concerning the student 
teacher in an effort to improve the guidance 
program; for example, pointing out possible 
weaknesses or strengths as judged by the pupils; 
assisting in scheduling courses for the second 
semester; viewing possible implications of the 
pupil ratings, such as providing for individual 
differences, fairness in marking, discipline, and 
the like. 
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FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


In reviewing the data collected by 
means of the questionnaire (Table 1), 
it was found that 88.1 per cent of the 
high-school pupils considered that the 
fifteen student teachers whom they 
rated in this survey were neatly 
dressed. About 77 per cent of the 
pupils checked the item “Will admit a 
mistake when it is called to his atten- 
tion,” thus indicating that most of the 
student teachers exhibited this impor- 
tant characteristic. “Is easy to talk to 
both in and out of class” was checked 
with almost the same frequency, 
namely, by 76.1 per cent of the pupils. 
Ranking fourth in frequency of men- 
tion, with 72.7 per cent of the students 
checking the item, was “Gives every- 
one an opportunity to discuss and ask 
questions.” 

Other items checked by two-thirds 
or more of the pupils were: “Always 
explains very clearly” (69.5 per cent), 
“Gives extra help to pupils who need 
it” (70.3 per cent), “Is cheerful both 
in and out of class” (71 per cent), 
“Has a friendly smile” (67.6 per cent), 
“Voice is easy to listen to throughout 
the period” (66.6 per cent), and 
“Doesn’t mind being corrected by 
pupils” (68.6 per cent). All these 
items relate to the personal character- 
istics of the student teachers rated in 
the study. 

By combining two items listed in 
the separate categories (not all of 
which are shown in Table 1), we found 
over 66 per cent of the pupils checking 
these student teachers as as “Having 
both ‘good’ and ‘bad’ days, but mak- 
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TABLE 1 


TWO STATEMENTS IN EACH CATEGORY MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 
ON QUESTIONNAIRE RATING OF 15 STUDENT TEACHERS 
BY 590 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


OF MENTION Per 

CATEGORY AND EVALUATING STATEMENT ov Ba ~ 
(INCLUDING 

Girls Total Bors Sexes) 


Personal appearance: 
Is always neatly dressed 350 520 88. 
Usually is neatly dressed 37 61 10. 


Ability to explain lessons: 
Always explains very clearly 314 410 
Sometimes can explain things clearly 102 139 


Friendliness in the classroom: 
Gives extra help to pupils who need it.... 324 415 
Is easy to talk to both in and out of class 343 449 


Fairness in marking: 
Always gives the marks earned 275 
Gives fair marks 


Viti 


Discipline: 

Is able to hold the attention of most of the 
pupils most of the time 

Is cheerful both in and out of class 


Amount of outside work assigned: 
Gives just the right amount 
His assignments are easily understood... . 


Liking for teaching: 
Gives everyone an opportunity to discuss 
and ask questions 
Has a friendly smile 


Voice: 

Voice is easy to listen to throughout the pe- 
ri 

His voice is very pleasant 


Mannerisms: 

Has a few mannerisms but they are not ob- 
jectionable 

Is free from any mannerisms 


Knowledge of subject matter: 
Doesn’t mind being corrected by pupils. . . 
Will admit a mistake when it is called to his 

attention 


Estimate of probable success as a teacher: , 
2 
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ing the lessons interesting” and “Free 
from any objectionable mannerisms.” 

A slightly lesser per cent thought 
that the student teachers rated in this 
study “Always give the marks earned” 
(62.7 per cent), “Are able to hold the 
attention of most of the pupils most of 
the time” (58.0 per cent), “Give as- 
signments that are easily understood” 
(63.4 per cent), “Give just the right 
amount of work” (62.5 per cent), “Al- 
ways seem to enjoy teaching” (63.1 per 
cent), “Help pupils in answering ques- 
tions” (53.2 per cent), and “Know the 
subject matter” (63.9 per cent). 

Approximately 70 per cent, or 413 
pupils, characterized these student 
teachers by checking desirable quali- 
ties. Roughly 30 per cent, or 177 
pupils, rated the student teachers by 
checking items that suggested the pos- 
sibility of improvement. 

The 15 student teachers included in 
this study were rated by 57.3 per cent 
of the pupils in the category of “Good 
teacher”; by 23.1 per cent in the cate- 
gory of “Superior teacher”; by 19 per 
cent in the category of “Average 
teacher”; by 0.6 per cent in the cate- 
gory of “Very doubtful prospect’’; and 
by none in the category of “Definitely 
undesirable.” 

There were some noticeable differ- 
ences between the boys and the girls 
in the items selected to describe these 
student teachers. For example, over 80 
per cent of the girls checked such 
items as “Always explains lessons 
clearly,” “Gives extra help to pupils 
who need it,” “Is easy to talk to both 
in and out of class,” “Gives everyone 
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an opportunity to discuss and ask 
questions,” “Has a friendly smile,” 
“Doesn’t mind being corrected by 
pupils,” and “Will admit a mistake 
when it is called to his attention.” 
Less than half of the boys checked 
these same characteristics. The item 
“Ts always neatly dressed” was 
checked by more than 80 per cent of 
both the boys and the girls. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
girls and less than half of the boys 
checked the following items pertaining 
to these student teachers: “Always 
gives the marks earned,” “Is able to 
hold the attention of most of the pu- 
pils most of the time,” “Gives just the 
right amount of outside work,” “Al- 
ways seems to enjoy teaching,” “Voice 
is easy to listen to throughout the 
period,” and “Knows his subject and 
appears confident.” 

Slightly more than half of the girls 
and roughly a third of the boys 
checked the characteristics, “Usually 
seems interested in pupils,” “Makes 
the lessons interesting,” “Helps us in 
answering our questions,” “Voice is 
very pleasant,” “Is free from any ob- 
jectionable mannerisms.” The item 
“Ts a good teacher” was checked by 
over half of both boys and girls. 

Another approach toward discern- 
ing the relation between the responses 
of the boys and the girls who rated the 
student teachers in the survey was to 
determine the correlation of the re- 
sponses of the sexes in each category. 
According to Table 2, in which the co- 
efficients of correlation were computed 
by pairing boys’ ratings versus girls’ 
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ratings on each of the eleven cate- 
gories, we find that all categories save 
two result in correlations of over .90. 
The mean correlation coefficient is 
equal to .956. In spite of some differ- 
ences, apparently there is a significant 
degree of agreement between the 
sexes in their ratings of these student 
teachers. 


RELIABILITY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The reliability coefficients of the 
ratings obtained from pupils rating 
each of the fifteen student teachers 
ranged between .76 and .89. The relia- 
bility was obtained by the split-test 
procedure. For the classes of the twen- 
ty-three supervising teachers in 
Grades IX through XII, the com- 
pleted questionnaires rating the fif- 
teen student teachers were divided 


into two chance piles and correlated 
as follows: 


(N — 1) 


Punts 1, 3,5, 


Pupils, 2, 4, 6, 8,... 
where J is the total number of pupils 


in the class who rated the teacher. By 
using the Spearman-Brown prophecy 


formula, the chance halves were 
stepped up. 

The validity of these ratings de- 
pends on the fact that the question- 
naire is designed to discover the atti- 
tudes of pupils toward student teach- 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
RATINGS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Coefficient 
Category of Corre- 
lation 


Personal appearance 

Ability to explain lessons.......... 
Friendliness in the classroom 
Fairness in marking 

Discipline 

Amount of outside work assigned... 
Liking for teaching 


Mannerisms 
Knowledge of subject matter 
Estimate of probable success as a 


ers. Hence, since somewhat reliable 
coefficients have been obtained, they 
are also valid to the degree that the 
scale is concerned not with the charac- 
teristics that these teachers actually 
possess in the opinion of competent 
judges but with the characteristics 
that they possess in the eyes of the 
youth whom they taught in the 
classroom. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS: 1890-1920 


JOHN M. BECK 
Chicago Teachers College 


HE DECADES from 1890 to 1920 
made up one of the most eventful 
and controversial eras in the develop- 
ment of American public schools. Dur- 
ing these years the many endeavors to 
integrate a system of public education 
in an increasingly complex social order 
eventually resulted in a broader school 
policy, which, in turn, facilitated re- 
construction and expansion. By the 
end of the period these endeavors cul- 
minated in the provision of education 
for virtually ‘‘all the children of all the 
people.” Although educational prog- 
ress was national in scope, the im- 
mediate effects were manifested strik- 
ingly in the cities. In Chicago no de- 
parture from tradition escaped critical 
appraisal. Controversies, often pro- 
longed, ensued over the enactment of 
a compulsory education law, over ad- 
ministrative control, over school sup- 
port, and over the school curriculum. 
The Chicago press, a near-monopo- 
listic agency of mass communication 
during the period, was one of the more 
vociferous critics of the educational 
transition. A steady flow of news and 
editorials, primaiily local in emphasis, 
accompanied the growth of the public 
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schools. The study reported here un- 
dertook to discover how the news- 
papers reacted to, and how much they 
may have influenced, the educational 
developments of the period. Over 
twenty-five hundred editorials, sup- 
plemented by news items from ten 
English-language Chicago newspa- 
pers, constituted the main sources of 
data for the study. Many of the edi- 
torialized school issues were short- 
lived and nonrecurrent in nature. The 
issues of school support, school ad- 
ministration, and changes in curricu- 
lum, however, were constantly sub- 
jected to editorial judgment. The 
characteristically critical editorials 
took numerous opportunities to air 
opinions on the projected direction of 
public education. Although editorials 
frequently condemned educational 
plans, they nevertheless failed to ar- 
rest the progressive reorganization of 
the public school system. 

The editorials were predominantly 
those of a press in sympathy with the 
political, social, and economic views of 
the Republican party. The weak, pro- 
Democratic press, often opposed to 
the position taken by the pro-Repub- 
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lican papers, was more favorably in- 
clined toward the expansion of public 
education. 


EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Chicago newspapers believed 
in an American educational system 
based on free instruction for all chil- 
dren. By and large, the editorials 
favored limiting the state’s obligation 
for providing mass education to the 
elementary-school level. The news- 
papers interpreted the state constitu- 
tion as authorizing a free, tax-sup- 
ported “common school” and a cur- 
riculum consisting of the three R’s, 
and nothing more. 

At the secondary level, the desir- 
ability of mass education was serious- 
ly challenged by the majority of news- 
papers, which regarded secondary ed- 
ucation as more a luxury than a neces- 
sity in a democracy. Until about 1905, 
the high school was repeatedly at- 
tacked as an extravagance. The press 
maintained that the high cost of sec- 
ondary education was not justified 
since the college-preparatory curricu- 
lum attracted only a few students. 
Several newspapers rather propheti- 
cally declared that the high school, 
through a broader, “practical” cur- 
riculum, would eventually become the 
“poor man’s college.” 


AMBIVALENCE TOWARD SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


Expenditures for public education 
in Chicago pyramided from approxi- 
mately five million dollars in 1890 to 


nearly thirty-one million in 1920. At 
no time during these thirty years was 
the school board able to cope with the 
problem of providing complete educa- 
tional services for the school popula- 
tion. The high cost of school support 
was a matter of concern to Chicago 
taxpayers, who supplied nearly 90 per 
cent of the school funds. Main cur- 
rents of public opinion and editorial 
criticism of other phases of public edu- 
cation were affected by the sensitivity 
to the rising school expenses. 

Newspapers, like other taxpayers, 
displayed the temper of vested inter- 
ests. Protests were lodged against 
higher property assessments and 
higher tax rates. The general tendency 
was to attribute spiraling costs to the 
extravagance of, and poor manage- 
ment by, the school board. In these 
three decades, fewer than twenty edi- 
torials attempted to defend the annual 
expenditures for public schools. The 
most frequent solution advanced by 
editors to the problem of rising costs 
was the reduction of current educa- 
tional services and a return to the 
fundamentals of the elementary 
school. 

The attack upon school spending 
was pronounced during the formative 
years of the nineties. In the next two 
decades editorial criticism decreased 
although annual school expenditures 
continued to rise. After 1910, editori- 
als were more favorable toward the 
school board’s efforts to secure appro- 
priations. Even the newspaper that 
had made the severest criticisms of 
school expenditures pleaded the cause 
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of public schools and agreed that the 
provisions for school support were in- 
adequate. 

While the newspapers were prone to 
embark upon economy crusades, they 
neglected to formulate a constructive 
policy; in fact, they periodically sup- 
ported proposals that made it more 
difficult for the school board to dis- 
charge its financial responsibility. For 
example, the newspapers had little 
sympathy for the school board’s at- 
tempts to secure a more adequate re- 
turn on Township Section 16 prop- 
erty, located in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, by modifying the exist- 
ing leases to include higher decennial 
appraisals. The strongest opposition 
came from the Tribune, one of the 
two newspapers leasing school land. 
The other large newspapers kept clear 
of the controversy between the school 
board and the Tribune. Two news- 
papers which were political adver- 
saries of the Tribune made an effort to 
protect the taxpayers’ interest at the 
beginning of the controversy in 1895, 
but the merger of the two papers in 
the same year resulted in a new owner- 
ship which was friendly to the Daily 
News, the second newspaper leasing 
school land. Some twenty years later a 
third newspaper revived the attack 
upon the leases, apparently motivated 
more by political revenge than by 
principles involved. 

Though critical of rising school ex- 
penditures, the press failed to support 
an investigation of sources of school 
revenue undertaken by the Chicago 
Teachers Federation in 1900. The 
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Federation charged that no assess- 
ments had been made against the cap- 
ital stock or franchises of several util- 
ity companies and that school-fund 
property had not been revalued for 
years. The Federation’s lawsuits, 
which finally added nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars to the city’s tax 
fund, were condemned by newspapers 
as being selfishly motivated and im- 
pertinent. 


PHILANTHROPY IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Chicago newspapers encouraged 
philanthropy, not only to alleviate the 
burden of public school support, but 
to subsidize school services generally 
considered as being outside the scope 
of public education. As late as 1912, 
two newspapers suggested private do- 
nations to augment the school treas- 
ury. Citizens were commended for 
contributing equipment and materials 
to the public schools for use in do- 
mestic-science and manual-training 
classes. The establishment of an en- 
dowment to provide for poor high- 
school students was advocated by one 
newspaper. 

Various auxiliary school services, 
such as school lunches, vacation 
schools, and social centers, primarily 
designed for social betterment and 
opposed by newspapers as “paternal- 
istic” when considered by the school 
board, were encouraged and even 
sponsored by individual newspapers 
as philanthropic programs. When 
charitable organizations were unable 
to sustain the cost of expansion, civic 
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interest and popularity of the auxil- 
iary services led to a demand for 
higher school appropriations. The 
gradual transition in the financing of 
these activities from support by pri- 
vate subscription to support by taxes 
progressed steadily, though with some 
editorial criticism. Any severe adverse 
press criticism or rejection by the 
school board of the popular innova- 
tions seems to have been forestalled 
by strong community sentiment. By 
1910, the school board had assumed 
the major responsibility for these 
auxiliary services. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 


Responsibility for the administra- 
tion of public schools in Chicago was, 
in practice, divided among the mayor 
and city hall, the board of education, 
and the superintendent of schools, 
though legal responsibility rested with 
the board of education. Divided au- 
thority impeded the formulation of 
school policy, which, in turn, was 
often subverted by city politics. 

Conflicts in school administration 
received close editorial coverage in the 
city newspapers. In general, the news- 
papers appreciated the need for stabil- 
ity in the board of education and cam- 
paigned for changes to improve the 
administrative structure of the public 
school system. 

The press was continually alert to 
detect political “pull” in school ad- 
ministration. Criticism was directed 
at the mayors’ school-board appoint- 
ees and at policies of incumbent school 


trustees. Newspapers urged reluctant 
mayors to appoint more women as 
school trustees in order to curb politics 
in public schools. For the most part, 
the editorials opposed proposals to 
make the school board elective since, 
in the opinion of the editors, this 
would encourage political patronage. 
Instead, editorial support was given to 
smaller, appointive school boards. 
The press was also conspicuous in 
its promotion of greater executive 
powers for the superintendent of 
schools. Both city hall and the school 
board were criticized for their reluc- 
tance to grant the superintendent au- 
thority commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility of the office. The press 
emphasized that responsibility for ed- 
ucational policy in school administra- 
tion rested with the school board and 
maintained that the superintendent— 
the professional expert—was the 
proper agent to implement the policy. 
The relations between the teacher 
and the school administration were a 
significant topic of discussion in the 
press. Editorial attention was sympa- 
thetic toward efforts to improve the 
professional and economic status of 
teachers. For the most part, the press 
was more cognizant of the needs of 
teachers than was the school board. 
Of the editorial references to teach- 
ers, the largest portion had to do with 
the economic status of the profession. 
General support was given to teach- 
ers’ demands for higher salaries, even 
though school funds were often ex- 
hausted. The main emphasis was 
placed on the readjustment of the ele- 
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mentary-school salary schedule. The 
school board was rebuked for the 
large differences between salaries of 
elementary-school teachers and those 
of high-school teachers. In conjunc- 
tion with the demands for higher sal- 
aries, editorials approved Superin- 
tendent Cooley’s “merit system” for 
determining salary increments, which 
was based on efficiency rating and ex- 
aminations. The Chicago teachers, 
who preferred the existing seniority 
rule, objected to the adoption of the 
promotional plan. 

Editorial opinion was critical of 
school-board policies which discrimi- 
nated against women teachers or 
questioned their competency. It also 
opposed the attempt to prohibit the 
employment of married women. Al- 
though the press recognized the intel- 
lectual equality of women, it did not 
approve the increasing dominance of 
women in the teaching profession. The 
newspapers considered it necessary to 
employ men teachers in grades above 
the fifth in order that the full develop- 
ment of the pupil be insured. 

For a little more than a decade, 
1890-1901, the press followed the 
progress of legislation to provide re- 
tirement pensions for teachers. The 
problems of a sound pension plan, 
which were at least partially resolved 
in later years, were neglected in the 
editorial columns. The lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the press may 
have been due to its unwillingness to 
accept the trend toward compulsory 
pensions and its growing animosity to- 
ward the Chicago Teachers Federa- 
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tion, which actively promoted the 
plan. The provision of pensions for re- 
tired teachers was considered neces- 
sary to assure progress of the schools, 
but the press subscribed to a system 
based on voluntary membership in, 
and self-support of, pension plans. 

The Teachers Federation, which 
was organized in 1897 for aggressive 
action on economic problems of the 
profession, was initially viewed by the 
press with an attitude of sufferance. 
Strong editorial opposition developed 
when the Federation extended its en- 
deavors beyond bargaining activities 
with the school board to become a po- 
litical force in the community. Follow- 
ing the affiliation of the Teachers Fed- 
eration with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor in 1902, the antagonism of 
the press toward labor unions was ex- 
tended to the organized teachers. 
Minor school disturbances or “strikes” 
in the public schools were cited by the 
press as the outgrowth of labor-union 
influence. The American remained as 
the sole spokesman for the affiliation 
of the federations. 

Newspapers advocated  school- 
board action to force a dissolution of 
the affiliated unions. In 1915, the Loeb 
resolution, striking at the Teachers 
Federation, was passed by the school 
board. Summary dismissal, under the 
resolution, of teachers who refused to 
leave the Teachers Federation was 
condoned almost universally by the 
press. In 1917, the teachers and the 
school board reached an agreement on 
the controversial issue. The teachers 
left the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
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and, in return, the school board re- 
instated the discharged members. 


CURRICULUM EXPANSION 


The thirty-year period under con- 
sideration produced significant cur- 
riculum changes in elementary- and in 
secondary-school education. The cur- 
riculum that had been instituted in an 
agrarian society was unable to provide 
fully for the essential interaction be- 
tween school and society in the new 
industrial era. The gap between the 
functions of the school and the needs 
of society was widest in the large 
cities, where industrialization had in- 
tensified social and economic prob- 
lems. Within this period, modification 
and expansion of the curriculum and 
the institutional development of edu- 
cation marked the nation’s deter- 
mined efforts to make the public 
schools a greater contributory factor 
in the industrial, social, and civic 
efficiency of the individual. 

In Chicago the search for a compre- 
hensive curriculum met with opposi- 
tion at each turn from tradition- 
bound education. Every innovation 
was subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
not only in the community at large, 
but also in academic circles. The many 
diverse sentiments toward the emerg- 
ing curriculum were reflected by the 
Chicago newspapers. Basically, edi- 
torial attitudes toward the curriculum 
during this period upheld the status 
quo. The newspapers held that the 
laissez faire position was a bulwark 
against the “paternalism” which they 
considered inherent in the public ex- 


pansion of equality of opportunity in 
education beyond the rudiments 
taught in the elementary school. 

The quest for a broader elementary- 
school curriculum went through the 
most critical period in the early nine- 
ties, during the war on fads. News- 
papers, in general, were engaged in a 
crusade to limit educational provi- 
sions to the “common school” and its 
curriculum of the three R’s, which 
they maintained was the only educa- 
tion allowed by the state constitution. 
Subjects encouraging self-expression, 
such as drawing, music, and manual 
training, were denounced as “fads and 
frills.” Although some newspapers 
severely criticized the new courses, 
other papers were more favorable, at 
least to certain aspects of the new 
curriculum. One newspaper defended 
the program as meeting the need of a 
changing age for the proper education 
of the poor, and another newspaper 
was willing to base the selection of 
courses on the criterion of “practical 
value.” 

High schools escaped the “fad” at- 
tack during the nineties, probably be- 
cause of their small enrolments. How- 
ever, the expansion of a terminal, 
utilitarian curriculum in the high 
school drew increasingly more atten- 
tion from the newspapers. Editorial 
attitudes changed as the concept of 
the practical arts developed from 
manual training in general education 
to specialized occupational skills in 
vocational education. Influenced by 
the demands of industry for skilled 
workers and the weak holding power 
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of the high school’s academic courses, 
newspapers threw their support to the 
establishment of a comprehensive vo- 
cational program. The shift in edito- 
rial attitude to an emphasis on indus- 
trial training became evident around 
1905. In the transition period, several 
newspapers cautioned against over- 
specialization and the neglect of gen- 
eral education. Principal concern was 
expressed for the occupational train- 
ing of children who had left school be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

The pace set by the high school in 
developing vocational training was 
unsatisfactory to the newspapers, 
which expected an immediate change 
in educational policy. The best facili- 
ties for industrial training were still 
found in private trade schools. The 
domination in the high school of col- 
lege-preparatory courses annoyed the 
press and was probably responsible 
for the enthusiastic editorial support 
given to the German plan of separate 
vocational schools. Prior to World 
War I, business and industry, sup- 
ported by the press, attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to secure legislative sanction 
for a tax-supported independent sys- 
tem of public vocational schools. Only 
one Chicago newspaper favored a uni- 
fied school system to combine aca- 
demic and vocational courses. Organ- 
ized labor opposed the proposed sys- 
tem of vocational schools as discrimi- 
natory against the working classes, 
since the curriculum was to be di- 
vorced from that of the academic high 
school. Moreover, labor suspected in- 
dustry of attempting to utilize the 
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schools to create a large reserve of 
skilled workers in order to reduce 
wages. 

The controversy over college-pre- 
paratory versus vocational courses, 
which lasted five years, and the in- 
creasing importance of skilled man- 
power, brought into focus during 
World War I, were instrumental in the 
expansion of the high-school curricu- 
lum. The implementation of the high- 
school function, advocated by the 
newspapers, to provide attractive, en- 
riched, and practical courses for the 
non-college-bound students was now a 
reality. 

CONCLUSION 

Editorial treatment of public edu- 
cation in Chicago indicated a wide- 
spread interest in the problems of edu- 
cational reconstruction during the 
thirty years from 1890 to 1920. As the 
principal agency of mass communica- 
tion, the press played a significant role 
in the dissemination of information on 
the many issues confronting the 
search for a more comprehensive func- 
tion of education in the American so- 
cial order. Among the Chicago papers 
which showed the most sustained in- 
terest in public school progress were 
the Tribune and the Daily News, both 
powerful business institutions which 
have outlived numerous competitors. 

To a considerable extent, editorial 
leadership appeared to reflect the atti- 
tudes of community forces controlling 
school policy. However, the self-inter- 
est of the press, demonstrated by its 
tendency to cling to partisan policies 
and an exhibited pro-business and 
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anti-labor bias, deprived the public 
schools of full support on crucial is- 
sues. The newspapers’ biased, off-hand 
generalizations often misinterpreted 
the purposes of professional educators 
and school boards. Nevertheless, the 
editorial alertness to political interfer- 
ence in school administration repre- 
sented a contribution to the advance 
of public education in Chicago. 

The findings of this historical sur- 
vey of the attention given to educa- 
tion by the newspapers in our second 
city are undoubtedly similar to the 
findings that would be disclosed by 
surveys in other cities of the nation 
during the same period. Consequently 
the survey reveals the important edu- 
cational issues of the decades 1890- 
1920 and the reactions of the press to 
the problems. In general, the issues 
discussed during the period under con- 
sideration—issues concerned with 
school support, school administration, 
and the curriculum—are those that 


are frequently discussed today. This 
fact should give heart to educators, 
since our critics are constantly point- 
ing with nostalgia to the schools of an 
earlier day, which, they seem to think, 
operated with fewer difficulties and 
provided children with more effective 
schooling. 

No doubt, much adverse criticism 
of school policies by the newspapers 
could have been avoided—and could 
be avoided today—if a closer relation 
existed between the school and the 
press. Still, the unsolicited press criti- 
cism presented an opportunity for 
public examination and evaluation of 
major developments in the public 
school system. School administrators 
should be alert to the values of such 
discussion and collaborate with the 
press, and with other media of com- 
munication, to the end that the citi- 
zens may have all the information 
needed to enable them to make deci- 
sions on policy. 
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CONTINUED STUDY OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDITS OF GRADUATES OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


CLINTON R. WISEMAN 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


a2. REPORT adds data for 1952-53 
to the earlier report’ on college- 
entrance credits in science and mathe- 
matics offered by students entering 
the South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in 
1922-23, 1932-33, and 1942-43. Infor- 
mation on the number of units of sci- 
ence and mathematics offered; the dif- 
ferences between the offerings of men 
and of women; the differences in of- 
ferings of students from small, medi- 
um-sized, and large high schools; and 
the course changes taking place in 
these areas were obtained from the 
transcripts of high-school work done 
by Freshman students entering South 
Dakota State College. The samples in- 
cluded approximately twice as many 
women as men. Because they are 
closely related to science, courses in 
agriculture, shop, and home economics 
were also investigated. 


CREDITS OFFERED IN SCIENCE 


All science.—In 1952-53, the aver- 
age student entering the college pre- 


1Clinton R. Wiseman, ‘‘College-Entrance 
Credits of Graduates of South Dakota High 
Schools,”’ School Review, LV (January, 1947), 
38-44. 


sented 2.54 units of high-school sci- 
ence. This is one-third of a unit more 
than students presented ten years 
earlier. During each of the four periods 
investigated, the men have presented 
more units of science than have the 
women; however, both men and wom- 
en showed increases in the number of 
science credits offered in 1952-53. 

The increases noted in science of- 
ferings, while evident in transcripts of 
students from high schools of all sizes, 
were largest among students from the 
medium-sized schools. In the 1952-53 
group, 60 per cent of the men and 23 
per cent of the women presented three 
or more units of science. Practically all 
the science credits offered were in the 
form of full units. 

General science—In 1952-53, gen- 
eral science as college-entrance credit 
declined from the preceding decade. 
Apparently, in some schools general 
science is moving back into the upper 
elementary-school grades and into jun- 
ior high school, and biology is becom- 
ing the first required science in high 
school, usually in Grade X. Our latest 
tabulation showed that 81.5 per cent 
of the students brought in credits in 
general science and 82.6 per cent pre- 
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sented credits in biology. Back in 
1922-23, only 12.6 per cent of our stu- 
dents offered biology credits. 

Special fields —Physics has again 
declined, as it had for the preceding 
three decades; a low of 35 per cent of 
the students offered credits in physics 
in 1952-53. Chemistry has progres- 
sively increased until now nearly 49 
per cent of the students presented 
chemistry credits. Botany, zodlogy, 
and physiography all loomed large in 
the picture back in 1922, were in 
strong decline and practically out in 
1942, and showed no new life in 1952. 
Somewhat of a newcomer on the sci- 
ence scene is advanced science, pre- 
sumably as advanced biology or fused 
chemistry and physics for Grades XI 
and XII. This trend is not strong yet 
but seems to be in evidence. 

Science-related courses—The tran- 
scripts were also checked to determine 
the extent to which students had 
taken courses in agriculture, shop- 
work, and home economics and par- 
ticularly to note any tendency toward 
substituting these, as related science, 
for regular science courses. 

For the 1952-53 period, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the men had ac- 
cumulated agriculture credits; 50 per 
cent of the men had taken some shop- 
work and drawing; and 50 per cent of 
the women had taken home economics 
in high school. The men with agricul- 
ture credit had, on the average, just 
about as much credit in agriculture as 
in science, but this group offered ap- 
proximately as many credits in science 
as did the men who presented no agri- 


culture credits. Likewise, the men who 
had taken shop credit in high school 
had taken, on the average, almost 
identically the same amount of science 
credits as had their non-shop fellows, 
namely, 2.7 units of science credit. No 
tendency was shown for men to sub- 
stitute either agriculture or shopwork 
for regular science courses. 

However, the young women who 
had homemaking in high school pre- 
sented a different pattern. As noted 
above, on the average, the young 
women in the group offered somewhat 
less high-school science than did the 
men. It may be further noted that the 
half of the young women who took 
homemaking in high school had, on 
the average, approximately one-half 
unit less of science credit than did the 
women who did not present homemak- 
ing credit; the former had substituted 
some of the homemaking for the regu- 
lar science credits. 


CREDITS OFFERED IN MATHEMATICS 


All mathematics courses.—The aver- 
age number of units of mathematics 
offered for college entrance rose from 
1.75 units in 1942-43 to 1.95 units for 
the 1952-53 group. The students from 
the small and the medium-sized high 
schools offered from 0.3 to 0.4 units 
more mathematics than had their 
predecessors of ten years earlier. 

During the four periods studied, the 
men have consistently offered more 
mathematics as entrance credit than 
have the women. In 1952-53, 40 per 
cent of the men had some higher 
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mathematics beyond algebra and ge- 
ometry as contrasted with but 13 per 
cent of the women having some ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

Specific courses —In studying the 
various mathematics courses taken, it 
was found that general mathematics 
has shown no such popularity as has 
general science as a high-school sub- 
ject of study. In fact, scarcely more 
than 2 per cent of these students of- 
fered general mathematics as entrance 
credit. Algebra still holds sway as the 
prime mathematics course, with more 
than 95 per cent of these students of- 
fering it as entrance credit over the 
four periods here considered. Geome- 
try holds up well, approximately 75 
per cent of the students having offered 
credit in this subject in each of the 
past two periods. Both algebra and 
geometry are full-unit credits. 

Advanced mathematics, such as ad- 
vanced algebra, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry are largely half-credit 
units. However, advanced algebra is 
moving over to a full-unit subject; 
half of the 1952-53 offerings were for 
a full unit. Of these advanced courses, 
advanced algebra exceeds all the 
others in frequency. Solid geometry 
has progressively declined over the 
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period; 34 per cent of the students of- 
fered credit in this subject in 1922-23 
compared with 8 per cent in 1952-53. 
The students seem to be giving extra 
time to advanced algebra and taking 
more courses in trigonometry instead 
of studying solid geometry. A newer 
mathematics course labeled ‘“ad- 
vanced mathematics” seems to be get- 
ting a nice start in the last period. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Increasing amounts of college-en- 
trance credits in science and mathe- 
matics are being offered by Freshmen 
entering South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
This increase may indicate that the 
high-school students entering our par- 
ticular college are being better advised 
as to what entrance credits will serve 
them best in college. Doubtless, it is 
also evidence that the availability of 
high-school courses in science and 
mathematics is increasing. This trend 
at least partially refutes those critics 
of present day high-school education 
who maintain that interest in the 
more academic subjects, as reflected 
by the number of courses offered in 
these subjects and by enrolment in 
these courses, is declining. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. W. GETZELS 
University of Chicago 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


bes following bibliography covers 
the period from January, 1953, to 


December, 1953. The references to 
printed materials were furnished by 
J. W. Getzels. The references to films 
were provided by 
Norberg. 


Kenneth D. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DIscussIONS 


481. Bowman, Pavut H.; Dreterica, 

LIAM J.; DEHAAN, RoBErt F.; Hacka- 
MACK, HENRY; HAvicHURST, ROBERT 
J.; Jonnson, LaVona A.; Ros- 
ERT D.; and Lrrre, Lester O. Studying 
Children and Training Counselors in a 
Community Program. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 78. 
Youth Development Series, No. 2. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. viii+-136 (processed). 
The second of a series of reports on the 
progress of a community youth develop- 
ment program, describing the first full 
year of operation. The period was devoted 
to studying the children and to training 
people in the community for work on the 
project. The methods, instruments, and 
experiences are discussed. 


. CruzE, WENDELL W. Adolescent Psy- 
chology and Development. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. xii+558. 


485. 


299 


Drawing upon clinical, cross-sectional, 
and longitudinal studies, this texbook aims 
at presenting a comprehensive picture of 
adolescent development for the classroom 
teacher. 


. Jones, Ernest, M.D. The Life and 


Work of Sigmund Freud: Vol. I, The 
Formative Years and the Great Dis- 
coveries, 1856-1900. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv-+428. 


This is the eagerly awaited first volume 
of the projected three-volume definitive 
biography of the founder of psychoanalysis. 
The work provides a picture of Freud’s 
personality and private life as well as his 
social background and, in many instances, 
a firsthand account of his great discoveries 
about human behavior. 


. KarpMan, Bren (chairman); CHess, 


STELLA; Luriz, Louis A.; ScHMIDE- 
BERG, MELITTA; and SontaG, LESTER 
W. “Psychodynamics of Child Delin- 
quency: Round Table, 1952,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII 
(January, 1953), 1-69. 

Social, cultural, internal psychodynamic, 
and purely physical approaches to the 
study and understanding of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency are presented. 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE, and Morray, 
Henry A. (editors), with the collabora- 
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tion of Davin M. SCHNEDER. Personal- 
ity in Nature, Society, and Culture. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953 (re- 
vised). Pp. xxvi+702. 

A sourcebook of theoretical and empirical 
studies on personality formation. Part I 
presents a conception of personality. Part 
II deals with the determinants of per- 
sonality formation. Papers on constitu- 
tional, group-membership, role, and situa- 
tional determinants and the interrelations 
among the determinants are included. 
Part III considers the applications to 
modern problems. 


. KrucMan, Morris. ‘‘Education’s Debt 
to Orthopsychiatry,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XXTII (July, 1953), 
445-53. 

The presidential address of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association for 1953. 
Argues that, if there is one characteristic 
that distinguishes modern education from 
education of the past, it is the concern 
with the growth and development of each 
child. The American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation has been one of the major forces 
promulgating psychiatric, psychological, 
and social concepts for use in the educa- 
tional enterprise for the past thirty years. 


. Martin, E., and STENDLER, 
Ce11a Burns. Child Development: The 
Process of Growing Up in Society. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxii+520. 

A textbook on child development, empha- 
sizing the crucial effect of socialization. 
The roles of teachers, parents, peers, and 


community as socializing agents for the 
child are discussed. 


. Mayer, Kurt. “The Theory of Social 
Classes,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XXIII (Summer, 1953), 149-67. 


Presents a survey of eurrent theories of 
social stratification. While the paper does 
not deal directly with educational implica- 
tions, it provides background material 
upon which thinking on educational prob- 
lems as related to social-class structure 
may be based. 


489. Remmers, H. H. ‘“‘Learning—What 


Kind of Animal?” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLIV (January, 
1953), 41-49. 


The presidential address before the Divi- 
sion on Educational Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association, in 
September, 1953. Believes that ‘learning 
theory as we now have it is a semantic mis- 
nomer—an animal with chameleon-like 
characteristics depending for its appear- 
ance upon where you find it.” Suggests 
that ‘‘a cross-breeding of psychology with 
other disciplines’’ is likely to prove more 
fruitful. 


. SEARS, R. R.; Wuitinec, J. W. M.; 


Nowuts, V.; and Sears, P. S. “Some 
Child-rearing Antecedents of Aggres- 
sion and Dependency in Young Chil- 
dren,”’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
XLVII, Second Half (May, 1953), 
137-236. 


Describes a pilot study of some child- 
rearing antecedents of dependent and ag- 
gressive behavior in preschool children. 
The results are examined within the frame- 
work of learning theory, with the following 
main conclusions: (1) Frustration and 
punishment are antecedents for depend- 
ency and aggression drives. (2) There are 
radical sex differences in the way these 
drives are developed. (3) There are deep 
and pervasive differences in maternal treat- 
ment of boys and girls after the first year 
of life. 


. STEPHENSON, WitiramM. The Study of 


Behavior: Q-Technique and Its Method- 
ology. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x +376. 

A comprehensive presentation of the 
theory, method, and application of Q- 
technique. According to the author, Q- 
methodology permits a long-overdue 
reformulation of basic conceptual ap- 
proaches to the study of human behavior. 


. Sroturow, LAawrENcE M. (editor). 
Readings in Learning. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii+-556. 
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A collection of papers dealing with various 
theories and experiments in the field of 
learning. The editor gives as his four pri- 
mary selection criteria: (1) Did the article 
contribute to contemporary theory and/or 
problems in education? (2) Were the re- 
sults generally representative of studies 
of this problem? (3) Were the conclusions 
sound? (4) Was the presentation clear? 
The following were considered as secondary 
criteria: human rather than animal studies; 
recent rather than earlier reports; stimulus- 
response rather than Gestalt conceptualiza- 
tions. Included are sections on ‘Some Sys- 
tematic Positions,’’ “Some Conditioning 
Concepts and Techniques,’’ ‘“‘Motivation 
and Reinforcement,’’ ‘Some Motor and 
Verbal Learning Variables,’ ‘Some Dis- 
crimination and Perceptual Learning 
Variables,”’ “Educational and Social Learn- 
ing,’ ‘‘Retention and Forgetting,’’? and 
“Transfer and Related Concepts.” 


. WANN, KENNETH D. ‘‘Action Research 
in Schools,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXTII (October, 1953), 337-45. 


Presents a survey of the literature dealing 
with action research in schools. Describes 
the nature of this type of research, sum- 
marizes the achievements to date, and 
points to its values and difficulties. A 
bibliography of sixty-seven items is 
provided. 

. WuITING, JoHN W. M., and 
Irvin L. Child Training and Personali- 
ty: A Cross-cultural Study. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1953. Pp. vi+354. 

Cross-cultural investigation of the influ- 
ence of culture upon personality and of 
personality upon culture, with special 
emphasis on variations in child-training 
practices and customary responses to 
illness. While psychoanalytic theory is an 
important source for the study as a whole, 
general behavior theory is used in formu- 
lating the specific hypotheses under 
examination. 


MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


. AUSUBEL, Davin P.; ScuirF, HERBERT 
M.; and GotpMAN, Morton. “Qualita- 


tive Characteristics in the Learning 
Process Associated with Anxiety,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XLVIII (October, 1953), 537- 
47. 


Qualitative changes in the learning process 
attributable to anxiety were studied in a 
group of young college students. The re- 
sults were held to indicate that the high- 
anxiety group suffered a deficiency in 
improvising ability brought about by a 
response set to reduce anxiety by adhering 
to familiar and stereotyped responses in a 
novel learning situation. 


. Brown, RocEr W. “‘A Determinant of 


the Relationship between Rigidity and 
Authoritarianism,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, XLVIII 
(October, 1953), 469-76. 


The intellectual rigidity associated with 
authoritarianism is interpreted as a kind 
of defensive behavior to ward off personal 
failure. The author suggests that in child 
training the combination of emphases on 
dependence and on competitive success and 
avoidance of failure will tend to produce 
both authoritarianism and the anxiety 
over achievement that motivates a de- 
fensive rigidity. 


. CHarLEs, Don C. “‘Ability and Accom- 


plishment of Persons Earlier Judged 
Mentally Deficient,” Genetic Psycholo- 
gy Monographs, XLVII, First Half 
(February, 1953), 3-71. 


The purpose of this study was to secure 
and evaluate data on the social status and 
intelligence of a group of persons, first 
studied in 1935, who had been judged 
mentally deficient in elementary school. It 
was found that many of these children 
whose test scores and academic performance 
had suggested mental deficiency developed 
into self-sufficient and desirable citizens 
as adults. 


. GoopsTErn, LEonarp D. “Intellectual 
Rigidity and Social Attitudes,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVIII (July, 1953), 345-53. 
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Investigated the general hypothesis that 
persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have not only more consistent but also more 
extreme social attitudes than persons who 
are nonrigid. The hypothesis was not up- 
held, and it was concluded that rigidity 
does not seem to be a useful intervening 
variable in discussing the relations be- 
tween antecedent conditions and the conse- 
quent behavior of normal individuals. 


. GREEN, CLINTON WALLACE. “The Re- 
lationship between Intelligence as De- 
termined by Intelligence Tests and the 
Ability To Learn as Determined by 
Performance in Learning Tests,”’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVII 
(November, 1953), 191-200. 


Sought to answer the question: What is 
the relation between the ability to learn as 
determined by intelligence tests and school 
marks, on the one hand, and certain 
learning exercises, on the other? Concluded 
that (1) there is little relation between 
the ability to learn and intelligence as 
measured by intelligence tests; (2) low 
correlations between school marks and 
the ability to learn indicate that factors 
other than ability to learn operate to 
influence school marks. 


500. Harris, ALBERT J., and RoswELL, 
Fiorence G. ‘Clinical Diagnosis of 
Reading Disability,” Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (October, 1953), 
323-40. 


Describes the planning and conducting 
of a comprehensive diagnostic psycho- 
logical examination in the area of reading 
disability. The major components are (1) 
intelligence, (2) personality evaluation, 
(3) special visual tests, (4) evaluation of 
reading skills. Recommendations of spe- 
cific instruments and general policies are 
made, 


. Janis, Irvinc L., and FEsHBACH, 


This study was concerned with the relative 
effectiveness of three forms of persuasion 
in changing attitudes and behavior, the 
experimental persuasion variable being 
intensity of fear. The main conclusion 
was that over-all effectiveness of a per- 
suasive communication is reduced by the 
use of strong fear appeal. 


. STAVER, Nancy. ““The Child’s Learning 


Difficulty as Related to the Emotional 
Problems of the Mother,’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII 
(January, 1953), 131-41. 


Work with the mothers of disturbed chil- 
dren who show a general learning failure 
reveals that these mothers use intellectual 
inhibitions themselves as a defense in 
certain critical situations. They also 
tend to encourage the use of intellectual 
inhibitions as generalized defense in their 
children, whom they identify as parts of 
themselves. The child’s stupidity and con- 
sequent helplessness provide the mother 
with vicarious gratification of her needs 
and protect her from dreaded separation 
from the child. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING! 


. Barr, Arvit S.; BEcHDOLT, BURLEY 


V.; GacE, N. L.; ORLEANS, Jacos S.; 
Pace, C. RoBERT; Remmers, H. H. 
(Chairman); and Ryans, Davp G. 
“Second Report of the Committee on 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(May, 1953), 641-58. 

The committee finds that, after forty 
years of research on teacher effectiveness, 
one can point to few outcomes that are 
helpful in teacher selection, training, or 
certification. The committee believes that 
the greatest lack in this area is a body of 
appropriate theory. It is recommended 
that an interdisciplinary committee be 
formed to provide a conceptual basis for 


SEYMOUR. “Effects of Fear-arousing 1See also Item 283 (Schrupp and Gjerde) 
Communications,” Journal of Abnor- in the list of selected references appearing in 
mal and Social Psychology, XLVII (Jan- the April, 1954, issue of the Elementary School 
uary, 1953), 78-93. Journal. 
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research in teacher effectiveness as a first 
step toward a systematic experimental 
attack on the problem. 


. CRANELL, C. W. “‘A Preliminary At- 
tempt To Identify the Factors in Stu- 
dent-Instructor Evaluation,” Journal 
of Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1953), 
417-22. 

Sought to identify the factors involved in 
appraisal by college students of the per- 
formance of their instructors. Three fac- 
tors were found (1) course results, (2) 
personal interaction, and (3) effort of the 
instructor. A uniform instructor rating 
sheet was developed. 


. Jackson, Josern. “The Effect of 
Classroom Organization and Guidance 
Practice upon the Personality Adjust- 
ment and Academic Growth of Stu- 
dents,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXIII 
(September, 1953), 159-70. 


Investigated the effect of the home-room 
plan, the block-of-time plan, the depart- 
mental plan, and some variants of these 
plans upon the personality of pupils. Con- 
cluded that differences in formal classroom 
organization are of less importance than 
are attitudes and efforts of the teachers. 


. Jonnson, Donatp M., and Smits, 
Henry Cray. Democratic Leadership in 
the College Classroom. Psychological 
Monographs, General and Applied, 
Vol. LXVII, No. 11 (Whole No. 361). 
Washington: American Psychological 
Association, 1953. Pp. 20. 

This study tested hypotheses that classes 
under democratic leadership are more 
effective than lecture classes in (1) de- 
veloping favorable evaluations of the class, 
(2) promoting acceptance of group deci- 
sions, (3) developing democratic attitudes 
toward group processes, and (4) improv- 
ing ordinary academic achievement. The 
authors conclude that the most effective 
class is one in which the content is organ- 
ized to facilitate team activities; some 
group reward is employed in the grading 


system; and the instructor maintains a 
warm, objective relationship with the 
students, delegating considerable authority 
to the class. 


. Suupson, Ray H. Improving Teaching- 


Learning Processes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp. x+-488. 
Primarily a methods book, representing 
the teaching-learning situation in the junior 
and senior high schools as involving three 
key processes: (1) identifying problems 
related to goals, (2) selecting problems 
upon which to work, and (3) getting pos- 
sible solutions to problems being studied. 
A section on research evidence on new 
practices is included. 


. SmirH, WALTER D. “Social Attraction 


Patterns between Elementary-School 
Children and Student-Teachers: Socio- 
metric Analysis,”’ Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, XLIV (February, 1953), 
113-25. 


The nature of the social attraction and 
repulsion directed from 184 elementary- 
school children to 52 student teachers and 
the nature of the patterns of the social 
attraction and repulsion among the student 
teachers were studied by sociometric tech- 
niques. Among the findings were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Over a period of three months, 
student teachers’ acceptance by the chil- 
dren remained remarkably constant. (2) 
The acceptance of student teachers in 
their own groups (of student teachers) 
showed no significant relation to their 
acceptance in children’s groups. 


. TaBA, Hixpa. ‘‘Research Oriented Pro- 


grams in Intergroup Education in 
Schools and Colleges,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XXIII (October, 
1953), 362-71. 


Summarizes recent developments in the 
area of intergroup education. According 
to the author, these developments are 
characterized by an increasingly scientific 
orientation that attempts to apply re- 
search and experiment to guide education- 
al practice. A bibliography of eighty- 
seven items is provided. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ROLE 


510. Att, PautineE M. “Relationship of 


Physique and Temperament,” School 
Review, LXI (May, 1953), 267-76. 


This study attempts to replicate the work 
of Sheldon on the relation between phy- 
sique and temperament. The present tech- 
nique is said to overcome the chief criti- 
cisms of the preceding work by using inde- 
pendent judgments for the physique and 
temperament phases of the study. The 
findings are that, at least at the adolescent 
level and within the limitations of the 
sample, the conclusions of Sheldon are 
largely unsupported. 


. Bonney, E., and PoweELt, 
Jounny. ‘Differences in Social Behav- 
ior between Sociometrically High and 
Sociometrically Low Children,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(March, 1953), 481-95. 


This study sought to determine the social 
behavior most important in discriminating 
between two groups of children contrasted 
on the basis of sociometric choice. Con- 
cluded that highly acceptable first-grade 
children differ from their unacceptable 
peers in the following respects: (1) they 
are more conforming to classroom require- 
ments; (2) they smile more frequently; (3) 
they more frequently engage in voluntary 
group activity; (4) they make more volun- 
tary contributions to their group; and (5) 
they are less likely to be alone during free 
play or activity periods. The importance 
of training children to function effectively 
in groups is emphasized. 


. FRIEDENBERG, Epcar A., and RorH, 
Juutus A. Self-perception in the Univer- 
sity: A Study of Successful and Unsuc- 
cessful Graduate Students. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 80. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x+104. 

Examines the relations that successful 
graduate students in social science estab- 
lish and maintain with their university in 
contrast to those established and main- 
tained by the unsuccessful students. Sug- 


[May 


gests methods by which attrition at the 
graduate level of training might be mini- 
mized. 


. BUSWELL, MARGARET M. “The Rela- 


514. 


tionship between the Social Structure 
of the Classroom and the Academic 
Success of the Pupils,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XXII (Septem- 
ber, 1953), 37-52. 

An investigation to determine whether 
children who are accepted by their peers 
differ in certain achievements from those 
who are rejected. Concluded that those who 
succeed in their schoolwork will also suc- 
ceed in social relations with their peers. 


Davie, James S. ‘Social Class Factors 
and School Attendance,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XXIII (Summer, 
1953), 175-85. 


A research report showing that there is a 
significant relation between the social- 
class position of the family and the type of 
education that the children receive. Ac- 
cording to the author, the study “serves 
to bring into question two of America‘s 
cherished myths: those of a classless society 
and of equal educational opportunity for 
all.” 


. GRONLUND, Norman E. ‘‘Relationship 


between the Sociometric Status of 
Pupils and Teachers’ Preferences for or 
against Having Them in Class,” Soci- 
ometry, XVI (May, 1953), 142-50. 


Attempted to determine the relation be- 
tween the sociometric status of pupils and 
the teachers’ preference for or against 
having them in class. The findings reveal 
that there is a general tendency for teach- 
ers to prefer most the pupils who are highly 
chosen and to prefer least those who re- 
ceive relatively few choices. 


516. HorrMan, Martin L. “Some Psycho- 


dynamic Factors in Compulsive Con- 
formity,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, XLVIII (July, 1953), 
383-93. 

Studied the relation of conformity behavior 
to certain attitudinal and personalistic 
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variables. Found that high conformity was 
related to low ego strength, parental 
dominance, inability to tolerate impulses, 
strict moralism, conservative political and 
religious attitudes, intropunitive handling 
of hostility, and overconcern for the well- 
being of parents. 


. Kant, JosrepH A. “Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common 
Man’ Boys,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, XXIII (Summer, 1953), 186-203. 


Reports the results of a study of the social 
influences accounting for differences in 
career motivation among high-school boys 
of the “common man” or “working”? class. 
Differential parental pressure appears to 
be crucial, and this raises the general 
problem faced by every classroom teacher: 
how to cope with the influence of parents’ 
attitudes on the motivation of their chil- 
dren. 


. BarBarA. ‘‘Case Studies in 
Educational Failure during Adoles- 
cence,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XXXTII (April, 1953), 406-15. 
The problem of scholastic failure in adoles- 
cent boys is investigated by the case- 
study method. A poor father relationship, 
passivity, femininity, and inability to 
express negative feelings directly were 
among the distinctive characteristics found 
for these boys. 


. LoEB, Martin B. “Implications of 
Status Differentiation for Personal and 
Social Development,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XXIII (Summer, 1953), 
168-74. 


Holds that there is a “‘core’’ American cul- 
ture represented by middle-class values and 
behavior. It is this “core culture’’ that is 
taught in the schools, and it is the teacher 
who is the mediator between this culture 
and the learner. Implications of this point 
of view for education and child-rearing are 
presented. 


. Cyrit R. “Personality Patterns 
of Sociometrically Selected and Socio- 
metrically Rejected Male College Stu- 
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dents,” Sociometry, XVI (May, 1953), 
151-67. 


The purpose of the study was to compare 
the personalities of two groups of male 
college students chosen sociometrically 
as least and as most popular. The Ror- 
schach test, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory were used. Two factors 
of primary importance for interpersonal 
relations were identified: (1) the degree to 
which conflict or anxiety has pervaded 
the personality structure and (2) the meth- 
ods adopted by the individual to handle 
the conflict or defend himself against the 
anxiety. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is restrict- 
ed to recent 16mm films. All listings 
are sound films unless otherwise indi- 
cated. Items 522-26 make up the 
“Adolescent Development Series,” 
produced by Crawley Films, Ottawa, 
Canada, and are to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook 
Adolescent Development by Elizabeth 
Hurlock (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1949). 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT-FILMS, 
NEW YORK 


521. Shyness. 23 minutes, black and white, 
1953. 


This film was produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada for the Mental 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. A study of three 
children reveals different patterns of 
shyness and suggests that the severity of 
the problem, as well as the causes, may 
vary markedly from one individual to 
another. The excessive demands of parents 
are considered as a factor sometimes in- 
volved in shyness. Constructive measures 
for dealing with the problem are suggested. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


Age of Turmoil. 20 minutes, black and 
white, 1953. 


In a series of sketches, teen-age boys and 
girls enact various sorts of “‘extreme’’ be- 
havior frequently associated with adoles- 
cence. The young person of this age is 
depicted as someone who is absorbed in 
his own affairs and those of his peers. 
Rejection of adult interference is empha- 
sized. 


. The Meaning of Adolescence. 16 min- 


utes, black and white, 1953. 


This film offers a general orientation to the 
meaning of adolescence and to the prob- 
lems facing the adolescent in our contempo- 
rary society. In contrast to the casual and 
untroubled adolescence of a relatively 
primitive culture, the young person ap- 
proaching adulthood in the modern West- 
ern world is shown in the difficult role of 
one who is no longer a child but who is 
not yet accepted as an adult. Behavior 
traits associated with the adolescent transi- 
tion are shown, and major problems of 


524, 


adjustment confronting young people of 
both sexes are suggested. 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. 19 
minutes, black and white, 1953. 


Presents a constructive view of the means 
by which parents and teachers can help 
adolescents meet such demands as the 
growing needs for independence, for whole- 
some association with members of the 
opposite sex, for self-directed mental 
activity, and for affection and respect. 


. Physical Aspects of Puberty. 19 min- 


526. 


utes, black and white, 1953. 

This film deals with the physiological and 
the associated emotional and mental 
changes that occur as the young person 
approaches maturity. 


Social-Sex Altitudes in Adolescence. 22 
minutes, black and white, 1953. 


Various stages in the development of the 
sex behavior of the individual are pre- 
sented through a chronological story and 
flash-back device dealing with the marriage 
of a young couple and the prior develop- 
mental stages that led up to this event. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


GERTRUDE Noar, The Junior High School— 
Today and Tomorrow. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x+374. $4.75. 


The purpose of this textbook is set forth 
in the Preface: “To provide some solutions 
to the problems that teachers and adminis- 
trators face as they study the why and how 
of changing the traditional school patterns of 
today into the modern patterns of tomor- 
row” (p. vii). 

An examination of the contents will show 
that several features combine to make the 
book a significant addition to the writings on 
the junior high school. In Part I, “Basic Con- 
cepts upon Which To Build a Functioning 
Junior High School,” Noar relies upon the 
Gruhn and Douglass list of functions for the 
junior high school: (1) integration, (2) ex- 
ploration, (3) guidance, (4) differentiation, 
(5) socialization, (6) articulation; and she 
shows that the concepts that these terms 
symbolize have become deeper and deeper. 
The author then goes on to identify the needs 
of youth: for affection and security, for rec- 
ognition and reward, for achievement and 
success, and for fun and adventure. After 
giving attention to the role of human rela- 
tions in the successful junior high school, she 
devotes one chapter to showing some appli- 
cations of the nature of the learning process. 

Part II, “Many Share the Responsibility 
for Creating the Program,” is concerned, 
first, with the kind of education needed by 
teachers who are to be successful in the junior 
high school program outlined. One chapter 
describes the role of the principal in helping 
teachers to acquire the necessary teaching 
skills. Another notes the role of the teacher 


in modernizing the junior high school. And 
still another deals with the multiple role of 
the junior high school in community rela- 
tions. 

Part ITI, “Modern Curriculum Content 
and Techniques,” sets forth the kind of 
schedule and teacher-learning experiences 
which the author believes will give the pupil 
opportunities to acquire the required or nec- 
essary information, to practice the desired 
habits, and to develop the appreciations and 
attitudes which are needed by an intelligent, 
informed, and effective citizen. 

The fourth part, “Resource Materials for 
the Teacher,” presents (1) a glossary of terms 
(for example, common learnings, core curricu- 
lum) ; (2) outlines of resource units on juvenile 
delinquency, democracy, government, propa- 
ganda, human relations; and (3) outlines for 
unit reports on taxation, money, Mexico, 
travel, superstitions, etiquette, intercultural 
education, underdeveloped lands, housing, 
the Palestine problem, labor, and mental 
health. 

The difference between the junior high 
school described here and the traditional 
junior high school is of a philosophical na- 
ture. The modern view, supported by Noar, 
holds that citizens and parents want to- 
day’s children to come out of school with 
the variety of skills essential to preparation 
for modern life rather than the limited aca- 
demic skills which were emphasized in the 
schools of yesterday. 
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The High School Teacher and His Job: A 
Symposium. Edited by Franxiin R. 
ZERAN. New York 16: Chartwell House, 
Inc. (280 Madison Avenue), 1953. Pp. 
282. 


This book is a symposium consisting of 
nine chapters, each written by a different in- 
dividual. The chapter headings indicate the 
scope of the material covered: “‘The Job of 
the Teacher,” “The Status and Future of 
Teaching as a Profession,” “The Teacher and 
His Relations with the Faculty,” ‘The 
Teacher’s Role in the Guidance Program,” 
“The Teacher and the Principal,” ‘The 
Teacher and His Supervisor,” ““The Teacher 
and the Community,” “‘The Teacher and the 
Co-curriculum,” and ‘In-service Growth 
and Development.” 

Each chapter seeks to give the student in 
college, during his first course in secondary 
education, some preliminary understanding 
of what superior teachers do on the job and 
of the many problems which they inevitably 
must meet. A sound, common-sense philoso- 
phy is basic in each chapter. The prospective 
teachers are told repeatedly that teaching is 
complex and exacting; that it is concerned 
with stimulating young minds to further in- 
tellectual curiosity in the various areas of 
learning and with helping young people to 
develop constructive attitudes, well-bal- 
anced emotions, and the ability to put into 
useful action the learning and insight which 
they gain in school. Students of teaching are 
warned that teaching the factual subject 
matter of their major field is only one of their 
duties. The teacher’s responsibility for guid- 
ance, his leadership in co-curriculum activi- 
ties, his use of community resources, his 
serving on curriculum-improvement commit- 
tees, his responsibility for teaching the skills 
for democratic citizenship, and his need for 
knowing each pupil as an individual—all are 
treated as important aspects of the work. 

The Foreword suggests that experienced 
teachers, principals, and supervisors who 
read the book should find assistance in 
thinking through their relation with new 
teachers and with one another. 
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Although they are not covered in a major 
chapter heading, many suggestions concern- 
ing matters of school routine are given. 
Classroom management and discipline, how 
to create a wholesome learning environment, 
prosaic housekeeping duties, handling of 
records and reports, making friends with 
custodians and maintenance employees, and 
willingness to do one’s part are a few ex- 
amples of such routine matters. 

Emphasis is placed upon the inability of 
college pre-service methods courses to antici- 
pate many problems of real teaching situa- 
tions. There are descriptions of methods by 
which school systems organize for in-service 
education. 

One seldom reads a symposium which 
does not suffer from overlapping, duplica- 
tion, and lack of careful planning. Perhaps, 
in a textbook for college students, the fre- 
quent duplication and overlapping makes for 
desirable emphasis. The experienced admin- 
istrator, seeking to evaluate the work of 
teachers within his own school, will undoubt- 
edly look first at the summary statements at 
the close of each chapter and then do much 
skipping and skimming. 

This reviewer wonders whether Sopho- 
mores or Juniors in college may be a little 
overwhelmed by the portrayal of the hun- 
dreds of duties, responsibilities, and prob- 
lems of teachers. Perhaps there could have 
been a little more emphasis upon the pleas- 
ures in working with young people, in seeing 
them grow and develop, and in feeling satis- 
faction when one’s pupils return to tell of 
their success. 

The problems of the beginning teacher in 
a three-, four-, or five-teacher school might 
have received more realistic treatment. 
Teachers who must begin teaching in small 
communities are likely to find many frustra- 
tions in a daily schedule of four or five prepa- 
rations, lack of experienced leadership from 
principal and superintendent, and a public 
which may not believe strongly in the basic 
educational philosophy of this book. 

We need teachers who will enter teaching 
really believing in the sound ideas of these 
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authors. A skilful college professor using this 
textbook should be able to supplement the 
materal presented and develop a worth-while 
course for prospective teachers. 


W. Harniy 


Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 


* 


FRANCES M. ANDREWS and JosEPH A. 
LEEDER, Guiding Junior-High-School Pu- 
pils in Music Experiences. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+372. 
$4.75. 


This is an unusually useful book for 
teachers in the critical area of the junior high 
school, no matter whether that area be con- 
fined to the junior high school itself or divid- 
ed between the more conventional elemen- 
tary-school and senior high school regions. 
In Grades VIII and IX particularly, where 
music is often a required subject, favorable 
and enduring attitudes toward music must 
be fostered, and the unfortunate conse- 
quences of apathy and even aversion toward 
music above the “popular” level must be 
thwarted and overcome. 

The authors know both their music and 
the psychology of adolescence; their wise and 
sane precepts dealing with guidance in music 
seem to be the distillation of knowledge and 
experience obtained in the classroom itself. 
In short, though idealistic in purpose, their 
approach to the problems they discuss is 
“down to earth.” 

The gist of the authors’ philosophy and 
purpose is well stated in ‘‘An Overview.” 
According to them, the music teacher— 


must reach far beyond the walls of the classroom 
into the everyday lives of the boys and girls he 
teaches, into the community and the world 
around them. The child is the first factor, the 
music is the second factor. Between stands the 
teacher, bringing them together. ... Unfortu- 
nately, attitudes toward music in the classroom 
and music in out-of-school life are in some cases 
different. Boys who see no point in the classroom 
music program are sometimes those who scarcely 
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step outside the school door before the harmonica 
is whipped out of the hip pocket, and the reedy 
tune is floating back into the deserted music 
classroom (pp. 1-2). 


To circumvent a situation like that de- 
scribed, the authors suggest specific materials 
and techniques throughout the book. 

Chapter i deals with the development and 
function of the junior high school and with 
its pupils—their emotional, social, physical, 
and intellectual characteristics within their 
own particular world. Music in relation to 
life as the adolescent sees it is discussed in 
chapter ii. 

Beginning with chapter iii, the role of 
music in the classroom is developed in seven 
separate chapters: the general music class 
(chapter iii) ; integration and correlation with 
other subjects and activities (chapter iv); the 
adolescent voice—its ranges, characteristics, 
methods of handling it, types of appropriate 
musical organizations, materials and meth- 
ods of rehearsing (chapter v); the listening 
experience (chapter vi); pupil evaluation, 
suitable methods of marking, and testing 
(chapter vii); the instrument program (chap- 
ter viii); and the presentation of various 
teaching aids, including the utilization of 
radio, television, and music films (chapter 
ix). The final chapter is devoted to the topic 
of music in the school and community. 

A frequent complaint by teachers in serv- 
ice has been that many books dealing with 
public school music discuss procedures that 
can be effectively carried out only under 
ideal conditions. Sometimes these books tell 
the prospective teacher what he should do, 
but they neglect to explain how to do it or to 
suggest devices and materials which may be 
utilized in the performance of his duties. This 
book is happily free from such shortcomings. 
From the wealth of suggestions abounding 
throughout the book, a list of ten ways to 
stimulate and focus attention on the listening 
activity is deserving of special mention. 
Some of these are quite ingenious and up to 
date, such as the ““Twenty Questions” game 
used to identify a composition and its com- 
poser. Other aids to listening include a sug- 
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gested listening plan for a recording of 
Debussy’s ““The Engulfed Cathedral” and a 
list of materials for listening. A complete 
unit, “Vacation Time Travels—The Ohio 
and Mississippi River Area,”’ is presented as 
an example of the correlation of music with 
other activities. 

A summary is appended to each chapter, 
and short bibliographies appear where war- 
ranted. The English style is clear and effort- 
less, free from educationalist jargon. Infor- 
mal and sometimes amusing illustrations, the 
work of a high-school Junior, are numerous. 

It should again be mentioned that use of 
the book need not be limited to teachers in 
junior high schools, for teachers of this age 
group in other school setups will benefit from 
its many helpful suggestions. The book is 
heartily recommended to the attention of 
teachers in fields other than music and also to 
administrators. 

V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


* 


Orto F. Bonn, The Reading Method: An Ex- 
periment in College French. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii+368. $6.50. 


Associated through three decades with the 
experimental program of teaching elemen- 
tary French at the University of Chicago, 
Otto F. Bond speaks authoritatively of the 
“reading”’ method of second-language-teach- 
ing developed there. Teachers of language 
and students of educational method, history, 
and research will find The Reading Method 
not only an authoritative definition of the 
method which makes reading in the second 
language, from the very beginning, the foun- 
dation of other language activities (and all 
that this implies) but also a record of the de- 
velopment and evaluation of an educational 
concept and its concomitants. 

The reader will be impressed by the docu- 
mentation and the objective data presented, 
but he should not be discouraged by the 
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tables scattered throughout the text. The 
busy reader may wish that the tables had 
been titled so as to give him more adequate 
clues as to their origin and content, but he 
will always find information about the data 
in the text. 

Behind the objective record is the story of 
experimentation: the formulation of ques- 
tions and hypotheses; the quest for solutions 
to problems by trial, observation, analysis, 
and revision; progress toward goals in the 
milieu of academic, economic, and social 
changes; successive refinements of method 
and procedure; continuing evaluation of con- 
tent, procedures, tests, and student achieve- 
ment. Also delineated are the anticipation of 
needs for correlated materials suited to ex- 
tensive reading and special materials for in- 
tensive reading, for library and laboratory 
facilities, for laboratory-type equipment as 
well as realia and other aids, and for ade- 
quate objective tests; the development of 
teaching materials and evaluative instru- 
ments to suit the method and the foundation- 
al research; professional co-operation with 
colleagues and co-workers throughout the 
world; and the realization that some prob- 
lems, still unsolved, may be unsolvable. 

Bond rests his case for the “reading” 
method of teaching a second language on 
objective evidence. He cautions the reader 
about making unjustifiable comparisons or 
unfounded generalizations from data pre- 
sented. There is evidence, however, that the 
student’s objective of reading competency in 
a second language is economically realized by 
the “reading”? method, with a bonus of cul- 
tural knowledge and pleasure in reading the 
foreign language; that teaching method and 
academic policy can, together, considerably 
reduce academic wastage; that individual ac- 
complishments of students may far exceed 
expectations; and that, with the “reading” 
method, average performance at the end of 
one year’s study of a language is well above 
norms on standardized tests. 

The succinct statement of the method em- 
bodied in the ‘‘Syllabus of 1941” is repro- 
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duced in the book. Readers of earlier chap- 
ters will recognize the surviving essence of 
the ‘Basic Outline of 1924” and will observe, 
with interest, the clarification of philosophy 
and stabilization of structure wrought in the 
meantime. One can be sure, however, that no 
rigidity of finality is implied in any syllabus 
and that shifts of sequence and emphasis are 
inevitable in the teaching process. It follows 
that the “reading” method should be adapt- 
ed to any local situation, with care that con- 
sideration is given to the characteristics and 
objectives of student personnel; to academic 
policy; and to the qualifications of the staff, 
both as to comprehension of the method it- 
self and ability to modify the program to 
meet special needs without sacrificing the 
goal. 

Teachers of language, in both secondary 
schools and colleges, heeding Bond’s closing 
remarks, may well clarify their own objec- 
tives and prepare to teach efficiently and ef- 
fectively, whether they are limited to the 
reading goal or are incorporating the reading 
goal with other objectives. Industrious and 
creative teachers will continue to find experi- 
mentation rewarding. 

Francis F. POWERS 

College of Education 
University of Washington 


* 


Dorotuy W. Barucu, How To Live with 
Your Teen-A ger. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 262-+-xiv. 
$3.75. 


Many books and shorter works have been 
written about the adolescent, but How To 
Live with Your Teen-Ager is refreshingly dif- 
ferent. Unlike the studies showing measure- 
ment of scholastic aptitude, length of bones, 
and weight at different hours of the day, this 
study emphasizes the need for understanding 
the feelings of the teen-ager and the feelings 
of parents and other adults in helping the 
teen-ager to grow into the best person he can 
possibly be. Baruch gives parents a new un- 
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derstanding of young people and takes some 
of the worry and perplexity out of life with 
teen-agers. 

The contents of this book are divided into 
three parts. Part I, “Toward Better Under- 
standing,” presents a set of suggestions for 
parents to follow in dealing with their own 
feelings and those of the adolescent. Chap- 
ters with such intriguing titles as “You 
Needn’t Be at Cross-Purposes,” “The Striv- 
ings That Drive Him,” and “He Doesn’t 
Have To Obey That Impulse” are included. 
Baruch helps parents recall and analyze their 
own feelings toward their bodies, their par- 
ents, and sex, thus enabling them to guide 
the adolescent better. Since feeling a thing 
does not necessarily mean doing a thing, the 
author points out that, to control his be- 
havior, the parent as well as the adolescent 
needs to face his feelings. The author believes 
that parents, while remaining sympatheti- 
cally acceptant of the adolescent’s feelings, 
should deal firmly and realistically with 
controls that are needed concerning his acts. 


The four chapters in Part II center in the 
teen-ager’s craving for a “new deal” in sex 
education, with clear details concerning the 
facts of life. To do a good job with the teen- 
ager’s sex education, adults need to under- 
stand more about the fantasies he has had in 
the past or what he has made of his actual 
experiences. Perhaps the most matter-of-fact 
approach to sex education for parents and 
counselors is found in chapter ix, “Putting 
In What’s Been Left Out of Sex Education.” 
Here the author advocates talking whatever 
language is most familiar to the adolescent 
in discussing his sex problems with him, 
rather than using scientific language. Using 
familiar language can also be an aid in get- 
ting rid of the teen-ager’s old hostilities con- 
cerning past inadequate attention to his sex 
education. Baruch points out that sexual 
urges are not only biological but also emo- 
tional, in that they may be used to “satisfy 
a too-little-satisfied sense of achievement, to 
prove one is liked when one feels one isn’t, 
and to gain comforting closeness one feels 
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one lacks” (p. 166). She outlines a whole 
new approach based on what the teen-ager 
himself is seeking to know and on the ques- 
tions he most frequently asks. 

Part III, “Toward Growing Independ- 
ence,” takes up the matter of big responsi- 
bilities at home and emotional education at 
school. By means of examples the author 
shows how the adolescents will accept the re- 
sponsibility of home chores with good grace 
and even put the creative urge to use in the 
home in desirable ways. Concerning emotion- 
al education, Baruch states that a wide- 
spread program in the schools can do bound- 
less good. She emphasizes that parents check 
to see that teachers are interested not only in 
what they teach but also in the people whom 
they teach. 

How To Live with Your Teen-Ager is a 
book which is of value not only for parents 
but for pre-service and in-service teachers of 
adolescents. Reading it would help adults to 
understand their own reactions to adolescent 
behavior and to understand why the adoles- 
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cent behaves as he does. The guidance coun- 
selor would profit from reading this book by 
gaining insight into some of the home prob- 
lems of adolescents as he tries to understand 
the teen-ager’s feelings toward school prob- 
lems. In fact, any individual or group work- 
ing with adolescents could better understand 
the problems of youth by becoming familiar 
with the material in this book. 

This is no didactic volume of do’s and 
don’ts but a practical blueprint for happier 
family living. The book is_ illustrated 
throughout with pertinent case histories and 
revealing anecdotes taken from real life. 
Baruch shows that living with a teen-ager 
does not mean living for him. She is not of 
the “give-the-child-his-own-bent” school. 
Rather, she points to the importance of 
guidance and discipline in insuring the 
growth of independence in the adolescent 
that will mark him as a mature adult. 


GERTRUDE A. Boyp 


University of Wyoming 
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Funbook by SettLE G. BEARD and HAn- 
NAH Rosins, pp. 160, $1.00. New York 
16: Hart Publications, 1954. 

KIPLiInGc, RupyarD. Courageous. 
Adapted by Lov P. Bunce. Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. Pp. 264. 
$2.00. 

LEONHARDY, ADELE. Introductory College 
Mathematics. New York 16: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1954. Pp. x+-460. $4.90. 

PaTMAN, WricHT. Our American Govern- 
ment: The Answers to 1001 Questions on 
How It Works. New York 36: Bantam 
Books, 1948, 1954. Pp. xii+-306. $0.35. 

Prrts, BELLE; GLENN, MABELLE; 
Watters, E.; and WERSEN, 
Louis G. Singing Teen-agers: Songs for 
Youth. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1954. Pp. 
256. $2.76. 

STAUBACH, CHARLES N., and WALSH, JOHN 
W. First-Year Spanish. Boston 17: Ginn 
& Co., 1954. Pp. xviii+484. $3.48. 

The Years Between: 12 Stories. Adapted by 
Frances T. HUMPHREVILLE. Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. Pp. 350. 
$2.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpDucA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
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Armed Forces Information Pamphlet, 
No. 5. The Reserve: Why and How. Wash- 
ington 25: Government Printing Office, 
1954. Pp. 16. $0.05. 

ARMED ForcES INFORMATION AND EDvucA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
Armed Forces Talk: No. 464, Armed 
Forces Day, 1954, pp. 16, $0.05; No. 465, 
Talk It Over, pp. 16, $0.05; No. 466, Live 
and Let Live, pp. 12, $0.05. Washington 
25: Government Printing Office, 1954. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
You and Your USA, Information Kit No. 
1: 1A, The Declaration of Independence, 
pp. 16; 1B, Group Leader’s Guide, pp. 22; 
1C, 2 charts. 

The Codification of School Laws. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. XXXII, No. 1. Washington 
6: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1954. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools: 
Preliminary Statement. Texas Junior High 
School Criteria Study, 1954. Research 
Study No. 15, Texas Study of Secondary 
Education. Austin 12, Texas: Texas Study 
of Secondary Education (217 Sutton Hall, 
University of Texas), 1954. Pp. vi+142. 
$2.50. 

Definitions of Terms in Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education. Prepared by the 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Washington 5: American Voca- 
tional Association, 1954. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

The Educational Program: Adolescence. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 1. Washington 6: American 
Educational Research Association, 1954. 
Pp. 104. $1.50. 

FEINGOLD, S. NORMAN. How To Choose That 
Career, Civilian and Military: ‘A Guide 
for Parents, Teachers and Students.” Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Kvaraceus, C. K D Proneness 
Scale and Check List. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
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son 5, New York: World Book Co., 1950, 
1953. 

MILner, Ernest J. You and Your Student 
Teacher. New York 27: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. Pp. vit+42. $0.75. 

Money Management: Your Health Dollar. 
Chicago 11: Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 1954 (revised). Pp. 32. $0.10. 

1953 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 62. New 
York 32: Educational Records Bureau 
(21 Audubon Avenue), 1954. Pp. xiv-+84 
(processed). 

£1954 Opportunities for Summer Study in 
Latin America.’’ Compiled by Estexirra 
Hart and Janet Luco. Washington 6: 
Division of Education, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
[n.d.]. Pp. ii+41 (mimeographed). 

Otps, Epwarp B., and JoSEPHSON, ERIC. 
“Young People and Citizenship.” New 
York 17: National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly (345 East 46th Street), 1953. Pp. 230 
(processed). $1.50. 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio-visual Ma- 
terials: No. 3, The Audio-visual Instruc- 
tional Materials Center. Washington 6: 
Department of Audio-visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1954. 
Pp. 80. $1.00. 

Stout, Ruts A. “Bibliography: Criticisms 
and Attacks on Public Education and 
Some Answers.” Topeka, Kansas: Kansas 
State Teachers Association (315 West 
Tenth), [n.d.]. Pp. 125 (mimeographed). 

Twitty, Tom, and WabDE, Mason. Canada— 
A Great Small Power. Headline Series No. 
103. New York 17: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 1954. Pp. 64. $0.35. 

Unitep STaTES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR in 
cooperation with Unirep States 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE. Occupational Planning and 
College. Washington 25: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 20. $0.10. 
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